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The purpose of this edition of King Leab— as it was of the corre- 
sponding editions of Julius C^sab and The Merchant op Venice — is 
to make yonng people folly acquainted with the meaning and with the 
language of Shakespeare. Every peculiarity in his Yocabulary' and in 
his Grammar has been noted and explained ; and his language has been 
compared with the language of writers before, and of writers after ]um. 
The analysis of character and motivation it has been thought better to 
leave to the Teacher. 

J. M. D. M. 
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INTRODUCTION TO KING LEAR. 



I. npHE play of King Lear was written by Shakespeare- 
■*• between the end of the year 1605 and Christmas 1606. 
It was first acted, before James the First, on the 26th of December 
1606, at WhitehalL It was entered at Stationers' Hall on the 
26th of November 1607 ; and it was so popular that it ran 
through three editions in one year. It belongs to the group of 
plays known as Shakespeare's Lai&r Tragedy. This group lies 
between the years 1604 and 1608. Othello was written in 1604 ; 
Lear in 1605-6 ; Macbeth in 1606 ; Antony and Cleopatra in 
1607; Coriolanus in 1608; and Timon of Athens in 1607-8. 
Hamlet had appeared in 1602. Shakespeare was forty-one years 
of age when he wrote Lear, 

2. The story of King Lear and His Three Daughters is one of 
the oldest stories in literature, and is found in many countries. 
But it probably came into England from a Welsh source. It is 
told by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Historia Britdnum (2d 
book, 11-15 cap.); by Layamon in his Brut (L 123-158); by 
Holinshed in his Chronicle (i. 19, 20) ; by Higgins in The Mirror 
for Magistrates ; by Spenser in his Faerie Queene (ii. 10) ; by 
Warner in his AUnon^s England (iii. 15) ; and by a ballad- writer, 
whose poem* appears in Percy's Reliques. But it is to Holinshed 
that Shakespeare is indebted. Holinshed begins his story 
thus : 

* Leir, the son of Bladud, was admitted Ruler ouer the Britaynes, 
in the yeere of the world 3105, at what time Joas raigned yet in 
Juda. 

* This Leir was a prince of righte noble demeanor, goueming his 
land and subjects in great wealth.*!* 

* This poem is printed in Chambers's English ReaderSt voL iv. 

t In the primary sense = weal. Cf. the prayer for the Queen in Common^ Praytr- 
B«0k\t * Grant her in health and wealth long to live.' 
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' Hee made the towne of Caerleir, nowe called Leicester, which 
standeth upon y* Riuer of Sore. . . , 

* When this Leir was come to great yeeres, and beganne to waxe 
vnweldy through age, he thought to vnderstand the affections of his 
daughters towards him, and preferre hir whome hee best loued to 
the succession ouer the kingdome: Therefore he first asked Gonorilla 
the eldest.' And so on. ,.^ 

The short version of the story given by Spenser was written 
sixteen years before Shakespeare's play. The poetical merit of 
Spenser^s story is not very high ; and the following verse is a 
fair specimen : 

The wretched man gan then avise too late, 

That love is not where most. it is profest ; 

Too truly tried in his extremest state ! 

At last, resolv'd likewise to prove the rest, 

He to Cordelia himself addrest. 

Who with entire affection him received, 

As for her sire and king her* seemed best ; 

And after all an army strong she leav'df 

To war on those which him had of his realm bereav'd. 

The ballad, which is probably of later date than the play of 
Shakespeare, contains some very pathetic verses ; and the ending 
is noble and simple : 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose case 

She did this battle move; 
He swooning fell upon her breast. 

From whence he never parted, 
But on her bosom left his life 

That was so truly-hearted. 

Shakespeare also appears to have taken some hints — as he was 
ready to take hints and suggestions from every quarter — from aa 

• The dative. t Levied. 
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INTRODUCTION TO KING LEAR. 

older play, first acted in 1593, called The True Chronicle HisU 
of King Leir and his three Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan^ and 
Cordelia, (The form Cordelia, Shakespeare took from Spenser.) 
It may be added that, in the reign of Charles 11. , when taste and 
literature were at their lowest ebb, this play of Shakespeare was 
* adapted to the stage ' by two of the worst poets that England 
ever produced — Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady — whose metri- 
cal version of the Psalms was in use for nearly two centuries. 
With the story of King Lear, Shakespeare has interwoven the tale 
of another father and an unfilial son — the Duke of Gloucester and 
Edmund — which he found in the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney 
(published in 1590). It is there called * The pitifuU state, and 
Btorie of the Paphlagonian vnkinde King, and his kind sonne, 
first related by the son, then by the blind father.' The intro- 
duction of this additional story into the, more simple narrative of 
King Lear, has served two good purposes : (a) the misery of 
Gloucester serves as a measure of the vaster and deeper affliction 
of the king ; and (6) it has enabled Shakespeare to find motives 
— to manage the motivation of the play — more easily. Thus, 
the assistance given by Gloucester to the old king supplies the 
Duke of Cornwall with a motive for punishing him, and for pro- 
moting his son Edmund. Both stories are, of course, the mere 
canvas upon which Shakespeare painted his picture. In modern 
times, the play of the Spanish Gypsy, by George Eliot, has the 
same subject. 
3. This play is perhaps the greatest piece of work that Shak- 

^^speare ever did. Profes sor Dowden, one of the ablest Shake-^ 
V^'^earian cr itics we nave, says : * Kin^ Lear is the greatest single \ 
I acEievementJn^ poet ry of the Teutonic or I^nrthp.m geT\iy a.> \ 

— TEis play is *the one in which passions assume the largest 
proportions, act upon the widest theatre, and attain their absolute 
extremes.' Lear is a char acter compounded of bound lesa sqL(' 
will and unlimited passion. H e cannot bear the smallest op po* 

6^0n ; ft^i/jjip fj^pfi pnf. nTir1prpt.fLnfl t.|ift trnft Tifltnrft ATid nhftrar^fer 

o f self-sacrifi cing love. He has to go through every kind of 
suffering — both moral and physical ; and his sufferings are 
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M INTRODUCTION TO KING LEAR. 

terrible and colossal. He possesses no patience to sweeten his 
trials ; h e has n o trust i n God nor hope of explanation of these^ 
riddles of ingratitude and cxnielty^ the misery and torture of 
them come upon him in their utmost fulness, and he drinks 
and tastes the uttermost bitterness of them to the last drop. 
He ia wyap t np fiTitiyftly in his own consciousness ; he sees and 
f eels nothing but his own misery ; andhis reaaon is swept away 
by the s ight of it. But he never loses his royal dignity ; h6 is 
always and under all circumstances ' every inch a king ; * but 
this only adds intensity to his sufferings! ±Ie goes on suffering, 
until at last, just a few minutes before he dies of the agony of 
grief, his eyes are opened to see the perfect love of Cordelia. 
And this is the lesson of the p lav — if, there is any l esson. 
Whatever the external fortune of a man may be, his lile is 'not 
a lost life in which love has held some part. /All the better 
characters in the play — Cordelia, the Fool, Kent, Lear — are 
utterly defeated, so far as their external fortunes are concerned ; 
but the love they have shewn or experienced is triumphant, if 
only by its own nature. On the other hand, the bad characters, 
Gonerii, Began, and Edmund, die in and through their vices 
and crimes, and die without the gentle touch of love or hope. 
The terrible storms and war of the elements, which form the 
scenery of the play, are the fitting complement to the fierce 
mental struggles and moral disasters which are happening 
within ; and the two shed a lurid light upon each other. 
There appears to be a breaking up of the very foundations of 
nature and of society — ^and Gloucester's misery is only one 
private incident in this general overthrow. 

4. The two eldest daughters are simply monsters of ingratitude 
-«nd selfishness ; they represent * the destructive force, the raven- 
ing egoism in humanity, which is at war with all goodness.' 
Gonerii is the larger monster of the two : she is utterly without 
pity or good feeling. Regan is on a smaller scale, and seems to 
be inspired to the evil treatment of the king by her more wicked 
sister. Goneril's power of hatred is simple and complete, like 
some great material force that does not know why or how it acts ; 
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INTRODUCTION TO KING LEAR. vii 

Regan's contains an element of personal spite and personal fear. 
Cordelia J s the impftra 9p^^iQn a nd the s ymbol of perfcf*t Iovp^ 
that hopes all things, endures all things, and is ready to forgive 
all things. Complete tranquillity is the essence of her character ; 
because a love that knows no ebb, but is always deep and full, 
must of necessity be also tranquil. In Kent, we see manliness 
and clear straightforward loyalty asserting itself with a strong 
strain of direct and almost coarse humour ;| the Fnni js also 
perfectly faithful to his master, but besides pjgsfessing this self^ 
sacrificing attachment of the h^eart, he is a man of genius, who 
describes, in strong humorous strokes, the characteristics of each 
scene and character of the plot as they develop themselves with 
the progress of the action. He is a humorous chorus, who also 
takes part in the action of the playi Gloucester — as we have 
paid— is a kind of antitype or measi!rfe of the hideous agony of 
Lear. Edmund and Edgar are, throughout the drama, played 
ofl: against each other. Both are men of active energy and great 
power of will ; but Edmund has gone over to the side of self 
and evil. He is not, however, all bad — ^like the Gorgon sisters. 
Before his death he is seized with a strong desire to do * some 
good ' — to undo something of the evil that, in the fulfilment of 
his own ambitious desires, he has scattered carelessly about 
him : 

* I pant for life : some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature.* 

But, indeed, every part and character in the play justifies the 
most careful study ; and the absolute truth of each part and of 
the whole raises perpetual acquiescence and admiration. * Nothing 
in poetry,' says Mr Dowden, ' is bolder or more wonderful than 
the scene on the night of the tempest in the hovel where the 
king, whose intellect has now given way, is in company with 
Edgar assuming madness, the Fool with his forced pathetic 
mirth, and Kent.* 
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PLAN OF STUDY FOR 'PERFECT POSSESSION.' 



To attain to the standard of * Perfect Possession,' the reader 
ought to have an intimate and ready knowledge of the following 
parts of the subject (let us suppose it is a play of Shaks- 
peare's) : 

1. The Plot and Story of the Play. 

(a) The general plot ; 
(6) The special incidents. 

2. The Characters : Ability to give a connected account of 

all that is done and most of what is said by each 
character in the play. 

3. The Influence and Interplay of the Characters upon 

EACH other. 

(a) Relation of A to B and of B to A ; 
(6) Relation of A to C and D. 

4. Complete Possession of the Language. 

(a) Meanings of words ; 

(6) Use of old words, or of words in an old meaning ; 

(c) Grammar ; 

(d) Ability to quote lines to illustrate a gramipatical 

point. 
6. Power to Reproduce or Quote. 

(a) What was said by A or B on a particular occasion ; 
(h) What was said by A in reply to B ; 

(c) What argument was used by C at a particular 

juncture ; 

(d) To quote a line in instance of an idiom or a peculiar 

meaning. 
6. Power to Locate. 

(a) To attribute a line or statement to a certain person 

on a certain occasion ; 
{!)) To cap a line ; 
(c) To fill in the right w^ord or epithet. 

The student ought, first of all, to read the play as a pleasure ; 
then to read it over again, with his mind upon the characters and 
the plot ; and lastly, to read it for the meanings, grammar, &c. 

With the help of the above scheme, he can easily draw up for 
himself short examination papers (1) on each scene, (2) on each 
act^ (3) on the whole play. (See page 147.) 
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KING LEAR. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Leah, king of Britain, 
2> King op Frajjce. 

Duke of Buegundy. 
^Cj>VKE OP Cornwall. 
*-DuKE OP Albany. 

Eabl op Kent. 

Earl op Glosteb. 

Edgar, son to Gloster. 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloster, 

CuRAN, a courtier. 

Old Man, tenant to Gloster. 



Physician. 

FooL 

Oswald, steward to Goneril. 

Officer employed by Edmund. 

Gentleman attendant on Cordelia. 

A Herald. 

Servants to ComvxilL 

■OONERIL, ) 

>^egan, \ daughters to Lear, 
XJordelia, ) 



Knights attending on the King, Officers, Messengers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 

SCENE— Britain. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I.— Kjng Lear's Palace. 
Enter Kent, . Gloster, and Edmund. 

JZENT, I thought the king had more aflFected the Duke of 
"^ Albany than Cornwall. 

Glo, It did always seem so to us : but now, in the division of 
the kingdom, it appears not which of the dukes he values most ; 
for equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make 
choice of cither's moiety. 

Kent, Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Gh, His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge. — Do you 
know this noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm, No, my lord. 10 
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8 KING LEAR. [Act L 

Glo, My Lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as my 
honourable friend. 

Edm. My services to your iQjpfeliip. 

Kent I must love you, and sue to "know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study de^tring. ^ J c ^-^ - " ^ » • ^ 

GU), He hath been out^mne years, and away he shall again. — . 
The king is coming. 

[Trumpets sound tdthin. 

Enter Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Regan, Cordelia, 
>y cmd Attendants. 

\; ^>Nf^ Lear, Attend the Lords of France and Burgundy, Gloster. 
^ v'^ r Glo, I shall, my liege. 
\f ^*^ t [Exeunt Qlosteb. and 'Edmund. 

(. Lear. Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. ^ 20 

.. Q^e me the map there. — Know, that we have divided 
• In. three our kingdom : and 'tis our fast intent 
TO shake all cares and busii^^from our age ; 
Conferring them on yoimger^fc^jgl^s," while we 
Unburden'd crawl toward death. — Our son of Cornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constat will to publish . - 

Our daughters', ^g^fil^^o'^^rs, that future strife 
, ^ May be prevented now. The princes, France and Burgundy, 
' ' Great rivals in our youngest daughter's love, 30 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, ' 

And here are to be answered. — ^Tell me, my daughters sv * 

(Since now we will ^vest us, both of rule, "^ 

• ' Ill^gjsat of territory, cares of state), '^ •. 

■ Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most ? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. — Goneril, 
Our eldest bom, speak first. 

Gon. Sir, I love you more than words can mdilhfijnatter, '^'" 
Dearer than eyesight, ^acg^^nd liberty ; 40 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; \ , ' ■ i 
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Scene L] 



KING LEAR. 



No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honotir : 
As much as child e*er loVd, or father found. . - i " 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable j ,• '■ 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. > 

Cor. What shall Cordelia do ? Love, and be silent 

[Aside, 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to this. 
With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady : to thine and Albany's issue 
Be this peipetuaL — ^What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife of Cornwall ? Speak. \ 

Eeg. I am made of that self metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth"] In my true heart 
I find she names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short — ^t ^t I profess ' ' 

Myself an enemy to all other joys, '■ 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find I am alone felicitate -, . ^ - 
Li your dear highness' love. 60 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia ! [Aside, 

And yet not so ; since, I am sure, my love 's 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear, To thee and thine hereditary ever 
B«main this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No less in space, vali^^^J and pleasure, 
Than that conferred on Qoneril. — ^Now, our joy. 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to bejnteress'd ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. 70 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing! 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing will come of nothing : speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
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10 KING LEAR. [Act I. 

My heart into my mouth ; I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor mor e nor less. 



<? 



Lear, H ow, how, CordeJi aJ",glend^6Tg speech a little^ 

Lest vou Ty^^Tjrr^T yynr'^r tunea. — ' 

Cor, Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me : I 80 

Betum those duties back as are right fit. 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed. 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
HaK my love with him, half my care, and duty : 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear, But goes thy heart mth this ? 
Cor, Ay, good my lord. 

s ^ Lear, So young, and so untender 1 90 

L ' Cor, So young, my lord, and true. 
\ y Lear, Let it be so : — ^thy truth then be thy dower : 
J ^J For, by the sacred radiance of the sun. 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operation of the orbs. 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
^ Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever ! — 100 

The barbarous Scythian shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and relieVd, 
AlS thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege — 

Lear. Peace, Kent ! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I lov'd her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. — ^Hence, and avoid my sight ! — 

[To Cordelia* 
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Scene L] KING LEAR. 11 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

Her father's heart from her ! — Call France ; — ^who stirs ? 

Call Burgundy. — Cornwall and Albany, 110 

With my two daughters* dowers digest the third : 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 

Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 

That troop with majesty. — Ourself, by monthly course. 

With reservation of an hundred knights. 

By you to be sustained, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turn. Only we shall retain 

The name, and all the additions to a king ; 

The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 120 

Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. 

[Giving the crown. 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, 
LoVd as my father, as my master foUow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers — 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft. 

Kent, Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent immannerly. 
When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, old man ? 
Think'st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 130 

When power to flattery bows ? To plainness honour 's bound. 
When majesty falls to folly. Reserve thy state ; 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sounds 
Reverb no hollowness. 

Lear, Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent, My life I never held but as a pawn v' *^ \ 
To wage agsdnst thine enemies ; nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being motive. 
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12 KING LEAR. [Act, I. 

Lear. Out of my sight ! 140 

Kent, See better, Lear ; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear, Now, by Apollo— 

Kent Now, by ApoUo, king. 

Thou swear^st thy gods in vain. 

Lear, O, vassal ! miscreant ! 

[Laying his hand on hit UDord. 

AU),, Com. Dear sir, forbear. 

Kent Kill thy physician, and thy fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Bevoke thy gift ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I 'U tell thee thou dost eviL 

Lear. Hear me, recreant I 

On thine allegiance, hear me ! — 150 

That thou has sought to make us break our vows 
(Which we durst never yet), and, with strain'd pride, 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power x a^ <- j^ - * * ' ^ 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear), 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following 
Thy banish'd trunk be found in our dominions, 160 

The moment is thy death. Away ! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 

Kent Fare thee well, king: sith thus thou wilt 
appear. 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. — 
The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

[To Cordelia. 
That justly think*st, and hast most rightly said ! — 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 

[To Regak and GoifERiL. 
That good effects may spring from words of love. — 
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Scene I.] KING LEAR. 13 

Thus Kent, princes, bids yoci all adieu : 
He '11 shape his old course in a countiy new. 170 

[Exit 

Re-enter Glosteb ; wUh France, Bubgundy, amd Attendants. 

Oh, Here 's France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

Lear, My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address toward you, who with this king 
Hath rivalled for our daughter : what, in the least. 
Will you require in present dower with her. 
Or cease your quest of love ? 

Bur, Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offered, 
Nor will you tender less. 

Lear, . Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 
But now her price is fall'n. Sir, there she stands ; 180 

If aught within that little seeming substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure piec'd. 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She 's there, and she is yours. 

Bur, I know no answer. 

Lear, Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dowered with our curse, and stranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her ? 

Bur, Pardon me, royal sir. 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear, Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power that made me,190 
I teU you all her wealth. — ^For you, great king, 

[To France. 
I would not from your love make such a stray. 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way. 
Than on a wretch whom nature is asham'd 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 
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U KING LEAR. [Act L 

France. ■ This is most strange ! 

That she, who even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 200 

So many folds of favour 1 Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree. 
That monsters it, or your fore-vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint ; which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Should never plant in me. 

G(yr. I yet beseech your majesty 

(If for I want that glib and oily art. 
To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 
I '11 do 't before I speak), that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 210 

No unchaste action, or dishonoured step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and favour : 
But even for want of that for which I am richer, 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
That I am glad I have not, though not to have it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear, Better thou 

Hadst not been bom than not t' have pleas*d me better. 

France. Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature. 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 

That it intends to do ?— My Lord of Burgundy, 220 

What say you to the lady ? Love 's not love. 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her 1 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bur, Royal king. 

Give but that portion which yourself propos*d, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Ltar, Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 
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Bur, I am sony, then, you liave so lost a &tlier 
That 70U must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Buigundy ! 230 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not* be his wife. 

France, Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor ; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov'd, despis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away. 
€k)ds, gods ! 'tis strange, that from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflam*d respect.— 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 240 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me.^ 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Lear, Thou hast her, France : let her be thine, for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 

That face of hers again. — ^Therefore be gone, ' 

Without our grace, our love, our benison. 
Come, noble Burgundy. 

[Flourish, Exeunt Lear, Burgundy, Cornwall, 
Albany, Gloster, and Attendants. 

France, Bid farewell to your sisters. 250 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash*d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you are ; 
And, like a sister, am most loth to call 
Your faults as they are nam'd. Love well our father : 
To your professed bosoms I commit him : 

But yet, alas ! stood I within his grace, ^. vj j 

I would prefer him to a better place. 1 " | 

So farewell to you both. .; ■■-* 

Reg, Prescribe not us our duties. 

Gon. ' Let your study 

Bo, to content your lord ; who hath receiVd you 260 

B 
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At foitrme's alms. Toa have obedi^ice seantec^ 
And well are wortli the want that you have wanted 

Cor, Time shall unfold what plighted cmming hides : 
Who cover faults at last shame them dmdes. 
Well may you prosper ! 

France Com^ my fair CordeEa. 

[Exeunt Francb and Cordelia. 

Gon, Sister, it is not little I have to say, of what most nearly 
appertains to us both. I think our father will hence to-night. 

Reg, That 's most certain, and with you ; next month with us. 

Gon, You see how fall of changes his age is ; the observation 
we have made of it hath not been little : he always loved our 
Bister most ; and with what poor judgment he hath now cast her 
ojff appears too grossly. 272 

Beg. 'Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath erver but slen^ 
derly known himself. 

(ron. The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash r 
then must we look from his stgQ to receive not alone the imper- 
fections of long-engraffed condition, but, therewithal, the unruly 
wa3rwardness that infirm and choleric years bring with them. 

Beg, Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him as 
this of Kent's banishment. 280 

Gonl Th6re is farther compliment of leave-taking between 
France and him. Pray you, let us hit together : if our father 
carry authority with such dispositions as he bears, this last 
surrender of his wiU but offend us. 

Beg, We shall farther think of it. 

Gon, We must do something, and i' the heat. [Exeunt. 



SCENE n.— -4 Eall in the Earl op Gloster's Castle, 

Enter Edmund, with a letter, 

Edm, Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
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Tbe cnrioeatjr of nations ta deprire me. 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonslniMS 

Lag of a brother ? Wherefore base ? 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 

Mf mind as generous, and my shape as true^ 

As any ? Why brand they ns 

With base ? with baseness I base, base ? ^^ !(>• 

Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 

Our father's love is to the base Edmund, 

As to the legitimate. Kne word — legitimate I 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 

Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I prosper ! 

Enter Glosteb. 

Glo. Kent banish'd thus ! and France in choler parted f 
And the king gone to-night ! subscriVd his power I 
Confin'd to exhibition ! All this done 
Upon the gad ! — ^Edmund, how now ! what news ? 20 

Edm, So please your lordship, nonev 

[Putting up the letter. 

Glo. Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter ? 

Edm, 1 know no news, my lord. 

Glo, What paper were you reading ? 

Edm, Nothing, my lord. 

Glo, No? what needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath not such need to hide 
itself. Let's see: come, if it be nothing, I shall not need 
spectacles. 

Edm, I beseech you, sir, pardon me : it is a letter from my 
brother, that I have not all o'erread : and for so much as I have 
perused, I find it not fit for your o'cdocMog. 32 

Glo, Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm, I shall offend, either to detain or give it The contents, 
as in part I understand them, are to blame. 

Olo. Let's see, let's see. 
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Edm, I hope, for my brother^s justification, he "wrote this but 
as an essay or taste of my yiitue. 

Gh. [ReadsJ] 'This policy, and reverence of age, makes the world 
bitter to the best of our times ; keeps our fortunes from us, till our 
oldness cannot relish them. I b^gin to find an idle and fond bondage in 
the oppression of aged tyranny ; who sways, not as it hath power, but as 
it is suffered. Come to me, that of this I may speak more. If our father 
would sleep till I waked him, you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, 
and live the heloved of your brother, Edoab.' 45 

Hum— conspiracy ! ' Sleep till I waked him — ^you should enjoy 
half his revenue' — ^My son Edgar! Had he a hand to write 
this? a heart and brain to breed it in? When came you to 
this? Who brought it ? 

EJm, It was not brought me, my lord; there's the cunning 
of it : I found it thrown in at the casement of my closet. 51 

Glo. You know the character to be your brother's ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst swear it were 
his ; but, in respect of that, I would fain think it were not. 

Gh, It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but I hope his heart is not 
in the contents. 

Gh, Has he never heretofore sounded youin this business ? 

Edm, Never, my lord : but I have heard him oft maintain it 
to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, and fathers declined, the 
father should be as ward to the son, and the son manage his 
revenue. 62 

Gh, villain, villain ! — ^His very opinion in the letter ! — 
Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detested, brutish villain 1 worse 
than brutish! — Go, sirrah, seek him; I'll apprehend him;— 
abominable villain ! — ^Where is he ? 

Edm, I do not well know, my lord. If it shall please you to 
suspend your indignation against my brother till you can derive 
from him better testimony of his intent, you should run a certain 
course ; where, if you violently proceed against him, mistaking 
his purpose, it woiild make a great gap in your own honour, and 
Bh$ike in pieces the heart of his obedience. I dare pawn down 
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my life for him, that he hath "writ this to feel my affection to- 
your honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 74 

Glo, Think you 60 ? 

Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you where 
you shall hear us confer of this, and by an auricular assurance 
have your satisfaction ; and that without any further delay than 
this very evening. 

Glo. He cannot be such a monster— 80 

Edm, Nor is not, sure. 

Glo, To his father, that so tenderly and entirely loves him.— 
Heaven and earth ! — ^Edmund, seek him out ; wind me into him, 
I pray you ; frame the business after your own wisdom : I 
would imstate myself to be in a due resolution. 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently ; convey the business 
as I shall find means, and acquaint you withaL 87 

Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us : though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, 
yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects: love 
cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities, mutinies ; in 
countries, discord ; ia palaces, treason ; and the bond cracked 
'twixt son and father. This villain of mine comes under the 
prediction ; there 's son against father : tie king falls from bias 
of nature ; there 's father against child. We have seen the best 
of our time : machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
disorders, follow us disquietly to our graves ! — Find out this 
villain, Edmund ; it shall lose thee nothing ; do it carefully. — 
And the noble and true-hearted Kent banished! his offence, 
honesty !— 'Tis strange. 100 

[EvU. 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world ! that, when 
we are sick in fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour), 
we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and stars : as 
if we were villains on necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance ; 
drunkards, liars, and deceivers, by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
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thrusting on: an admirable evasion of man, to lay hiB dis- 
position to the charge of a star ! My nativity was under Urpa 
Major ; so that it follows, I am rough. — ^Tut, I should have been 
that I am, had the niaidenliest star in the £iinament twinkled 
on my baseness. 112 

Enter Edgar. 
Pat ! he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy : My cue 
is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o' Bedlam. — 0, 
these eclipses do ported these divisions ! fa, sol, la, mi. 

Edg. How now, brother Edmimd ! What serious contempla- 
tion are you in ? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this other 
day, what should follow these eclipses. 

Edg, Do you busy yourself with that ? 120 

Edm, I promise you the effects he writes of succeed unhappily ; 
as of unnaturalness between the child and the parent ; death, 
dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities ; divisions in state, menaces 
and maledictions against king and nobles ; needless diffidences, 
banishment of friends, disdpation of cohorts, nuptial breaches, 
and I know not what. 

Edg. How long havt you been a sectary astrcaiomictl ? 

Edm. Come, oome, wh^a saw you my father last ? 

Edg, The night gone by. 

Edrru Spake you with him ? 130 

Edg, Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you in good tama 2 Found you no displeasure 
in him, by word, or countenance ? 

Edg. None at aU. 

Edm. Bethink yoursdf wherein you jnay have offended him : 
and at my entreaty forbear his presence tUl saBBie little time hatii 
qualified the heat of his displeasure ; whkh at this instant so 
rageth in him, tibat with the misdiief of your peison it would 
scarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hafh done me wroi^. 140 

Edm, That 'amy fear. IprayyouhaveaccnxtinaitlbibeaEance^ 
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till the speed of his lage goes slower; imd, as I say, retire 
with me to my lodgiiig, from wiienee I will fitly bring you to 
hear my lord speak : pray you, go; there's my key :— If you do 
stir abroad, go aimed. 

Edg, Armed, brother ! 

Edm, Brother, I advise you to the best I am no honest man 
if there be any good meaning toward you : I have told you what 
I have seen and heard, but faintly ; nothing like the image and 
horror of it : pray you, away. 150 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Edm, I do serve you in this business. — 

[Eodt Edoaq. 
A credulous father I and a brother noble. 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none ; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy ! — I see the busiaess. — 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 
All with me's meet that I can fashion fit. 

[Exit. 



SCENE in.— ^ Boom in the Duke of Albany's Palace, 

Enter Goneril, oM Oswald, her Steward, 

Gon, Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of his fool ? 

Osw, Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night he wrongs me ; eveiy hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 
That sets us all at odds : I '11 not endure it : 
His knights glow liotoue^ and himseK upbraids us 
On every trifle. — ^When he returns from hunting 
I wiU not speak with him ; say, I am sick : — 
If you come slack of former services 
You shall do well ; the fault of it I '11 answer. 10 

Oiw, He's coming madam ; I hear him. 

\HorMV3iiMn, 
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Gon, Put on what weaiy negligence you please. 
You and your fellows ; I 'd have it come to question : 
If he distaste it^ let him to my sister. 
Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one. 
Not to be overruled. Idle old man, 
That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away ! — ^Now, by my lif<^ 
Old fools are babes again ; and must be ns*d 
With checks, as flatteries — ^when they are seen abus'd. 20 

Kemember what I have said. 

Osw, Well, madam. 

Gon. And let his knights have colder looks among you ; 
What grows of it no matter ; advise your fellows so : 
I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall. 
That I may speak : — I 'U write straight to my sister, 
To hold my very course. — Prepare for dinner, [Exeunt 



SCENE IV»— -4 Hall in the same. 

Enter Kent, disguised. 

Kerd, If but as well I other accents borrow. 
That can my speech defuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz'd my likeness. — ^Now, banished Kent, 
If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemned, 
So may it come thy master, whom thou lov'st, 
Shall find thee fuU of labours. 

Eoms withiru Enter Leab, Knights, and AttendantsL 

Lear, Let me not stay a jot for dinner ; go, get it ready. [Exit 
an Attendant] How now I what art thou f 

Kent, A man, sir. 10 . 

Lear. What dost thou profess ? What wouldst thou with us ? 

Kent I do profess to be no less than I seem ; to serve him 
truly that will put me in trust ; to love him that is honest; to 
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converse with him that is wise and says little ; to fear judgment ; 
to fight when I cannot choose ; and to eat no fish. 

Lear, What art thou ? 

Kent A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. 

Lear, If thou be'st as poor for a subject as he's for a king, 
thou art poor enough. What wouldst thou ? 

Kent, Service. 20 

Lear, Who wouldst thou serve ? 

Kent, You- 

Lear. Dost thou know nie, fellow ? 

Kent, No, sir ; but you have that in your countenance which 
I would fain call master. 

Lear, What's that? 

Kent, Authority. 

Lear, What services canst thou do ? 

Kent, I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious tale 
in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly ; that which 
ordinary men are fit for I am qualified in ; and the best of me 
is diligence. 32 

Lear, How old art thou ? 

Kent, Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so 
old to dote on her for anything: I have years on my back forty- 
eight 

Lear, Follow me ; thou shalt serve me ; if I like thee no 
worse after dinner, I wiU not part from thee yet — ^Dinner, ho, 
dinner! — ^Where's my knave? my fool? Gk) you, and call my 
fool hither. [Exit an Attendant 40 

Enter Oswald. 
You, you, sirrah, where 's my daughter ? 
Osw, So please you — [Exit, 

Lear, What says the fellow there? Call the clotpoll back. 
[JSxie a KnightJ—Where's my fool, ho?— I think the world's 
asleep.— 

Re-enter Knight 
How now ! Where's that mongrel ? 
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Knight. He tays, mj lord, your daughter is not vreiL 

Lear. Why came not the skye back to me when I called him. ? 

Knight. Sir, he answered me in the sonadest manner, he 
would not 60 

Lear. He would not ! 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; but, to my 
judgment, your highness is not entertained with that ceremonious 
affection as you were wont ; there 's a great abatement of kind- 
ness appears, as well in the general dependants, as in the duke 
himself also, and your daughter. 

Lear. Hb. ! say'st thou so ? 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be mistaken ; 
for my duty cannot be silent when I think your highness wronged. 

Lear. Thou but remonber'st me of mine own conception: I 
have perceived a most faint neglect of late ; which I have rather 
blanked as mine own jealous curiosity, than as a very pretence 
and purpose of unkindness : J wiU look further into 't — But 
where 's my fool ? I have not seen him this two days. 64 

Knight. Since my young lady's going into France, sir, the 
fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that ; I have noted it weU. — Gk> you, and 
tell my daughter I would speak with her. [Usdt an Attendant] 
— Go you, call hither my fool. — [JSxit an Attendant] 

E&^nter Oswald. 
O, you sir, you, come you hither, mr : who am I, air f 70 

Osw. My lady*s father. 

Lear. My lady's father! my lord's knave: you dog! you 
slave ! you cur ! 

Osw. I am none of these, my lord ; I beseech yxmr pardon. 

Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? IStariking him. 
. Osw. I '11 not be struck, my lord. 
I Kent. Nor tapped neither ; you base football player. 

[Tripping up hii heela. 

Lear. I thank thee, fejlow ; thou s&cv'&t me, and I '11 love thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away ; I '11 teach you differences ; away. 
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away. If you will measure your lubber's length again, tarry : 
but away : go to ; have you wisdAm ? so. 81 

[Pushes Oswald out, 
Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thaiik thee: th;eie'B earnest 
of thy Bervice. 

[QMng Kest mone^ 

Enter FooL 
Fool. Let me hire him, too ; — here 's my coxcomb. 

[Giving Kekt his cap, 
Lear, How now, my pretty knave ! how dost thou ? 
FooL Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 
Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fpol Why ? For taking one 's part that *s out of favour : hay, 
an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou 'It catch cold 
shortly : there, take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has banish'd 
two on*s daughters, and did the third a bkssing against his 
will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs wear my coxcomb. 
— ^How now, nuncle? Would I had two coxcoanbs and two 
daughters ! 94 

Lear. Why, my boy ? 

Fool If I gave them all my living I'd kee|) my coxcombs 
mysel£ There 's mine ; beg another of thy daughters. 
Lear. Take heed, sirmh — the whip. 

Fool. Truth's a dog must to kennel ; he must be whipped ou:^ 
when the lady brach may stand by the fire. 100 

Lear. A p^tilent gall to me ! 
Fool Sirrah, I'll teach thee a i^>eech. 
Lear. Da 
Foel Mark it, nuncle :— • 

Have more than thou shewest, 

Speak less than thou knowesl^ 

Lend less than thou owest. 

Bide more than thou goest. 

Learn more than thou trowest. 

Set less than thou throweat ; 110 
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And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

Kent This is nothing, fooL 

Fool Then 'tis like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer ; you gave 
me nothing for't. Can you make no use of nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear, Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out of nothing. 

Fool Prithee tell him, so much the rent of his land comes to ; 
he will not believe a fooL [To Kent. 

Lear. A bitter fool I 120 

Fool Dost thou know the dtflTerence, my boy, between a bitter 
fool and a sweet one ? 

Lear, No, lad ; teach me. 

Fool That lord that counsell'd thee to give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me, do thou for him stand : 
The sweet and bitter fool will presently appear ; 
The one in motley here — ^the other found out there. 

Lear, Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool All thy other titles thou hast given away ; that thou 
wast bom with. 130 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool No, faith, lords and great men wiU not let me ; if I had 
a monopoly out, they would have part on 't : and ladies too, they 
will not let me have all fool to myself ; they'll be snatching. — 
Nuncle, give me an egg, and I '11 give thee two crowns. 

Lear, What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool Why, after I have cut the egg i' the middle, and eat up 
the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest thy 
crown i' the middle, and gavest away both parts, thou borett 
thine ass on thy back o'er the dirt : thou hadst little wit in thy 
bald crown, when thou gav'st thy golden one away. If I speak 
like myself in this, let him be whipped that first finds it so. 142 

FooU had ne'er leis grace in a year ; [Singing, 

For wise men are grown foppish. 
And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. 
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Lear, When were you wont to "be so full of songs, sinah f 
Fool I liave used it, nunde, e'er since thou madest thy 
daughters thy mothers ; for when thou gayest them the rod, ^ 
Then they for sadden joy did weep, [Sii^ging, 

And I for sorrow sung, 151 

That such a king should play bo-peep. 
And go the fools among. 

Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool to 
lie ; I would soon learn to lie. 
Lear, An you lie, sirrah, we 'U have you whipped. 
Fool, I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are : they'll 
have me whipped for speaking true, thou It have me whipped 
for lying ; and sometimes I am whipped for holding my peace. 
I had rather be any kind of thing than a fool; and yet I would 
not be thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared thy wit o' both sides, and 
left nothing in the middle : — here comes one o' the parings. 162 

Enter Goneril. 
Lear, How now, daughter! what makes that frontlet on? 
Methinks, you are too much of late i' the frown. 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst no need to 
care for her frowning ; now thou art an without a figure : I 
am better than thou art now : I am a fool, thou art nothing. — 
Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue ; so your face \To Goneril] 
bids me, though you say nothing. Miun, mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 170 

Weary of all, shall want some.— 
That's a shealed peascod. 

[Pointing to Lear. 
Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well known unto yon, 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful. 
By what yourseK too late have spoke and done, 
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That yoii protect this course^ and put it on 180 

By your allowance ; wMcli, if you should, the fault 

Would not *8cape censuie, nor the ledreases sleep ; 

Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, • 

Might in their working do yon that offence. 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 

Will call discreet proceeding. 

FooL For you faiow, nimcle, 

The hedgensparrow fed the cuckoo so lon^ 
^at it had it head bit off by it young. 
So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 190 

Lear. Are you our daughter? 

Gon, I would you would make use of your good wisdom, 
Whereof I know you are fraught ; and put away 
These dispositions, which of late transport you 
From what you rightly are. 

Fool May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse? 
—Whoop, Jug ! I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me? This is not Lear : 
Does Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, his discemings- 200 

Are lethargied. Ha ! waking ? *tis not so. 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — 

Fool Lear's shadow. 

Lear. I wotdd learn that ; for by the marks of sovcre^ty, 
Knowledge and reason, 
I should be false persuaded I had daughters. 

Fool Which they will make an obedient father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. This admiration, sir, is much o' the savour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 210 

To understand my purposes aright : 
As you are old and reverend, should be wise : 
Here do you keep a himdred knights and squiief ; 
Men so disordered, so debosh'd, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their mauners, 
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Scene IV.] KING LEAR. & 

Shews like a riotcms inn : 

'Tis more like a tavern than a gzac^d palaceu 

The shame itself doth speak 

For instant remedj : be then desit^d 

£7 her that else will take the thing she beg% 220 

A little to disquantity yonr train ; 

And the remainder, that shall still depend, 

To be such men as may besort yonr fi^e. 

Which know themselves and yon. 

Lear. Darkness and devils !— 

Saddle my horses ; call my train togeth«>— 
Degenerate dog ! I will not tronble thee i 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people ; and your disordered nbUe 
Make servants of their betters. 



Enter Albany. 

Lear, Woe, that too late repents. — [To Albany] 0, sir, are you 
come ? 230 

Is it your will ? Speak, sir. — ^Prepare my horses. 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou shew'st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster I 

Alb. Pray, sir, be patient, 

Lear. Detested kite ! thou liest : 

[To GONBRILb 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That all particulars of duty know, 

And in the most exact r^ard support 

The worships of their name. — O most small fanli. 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia shew I ^10 

Which, like an engine, wxench'd my frame of nalsre 
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Prom the fix'd place ; drew from my heart all love, 

And added to the galL O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 

Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [Striking his head. 

And thy dear judgment out I — Go, go my people. 

Alh. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moVd you. 

Lear. It may he so, my lord- 

Hear, nature, hear ; dear goddess, hear I 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 250 

Turn all her mother^s pains, and benefits. 
To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child I — ^Away, away ! 

[Exit 

Alb, Now, gods that we adore, whereof comes this ? 

Gon, Never afflict yourself to know more of it ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
As dotage gives it. 



Be-enter Lear. 

Lear, What, fifty of my followers at a clap ; 
Within a fortnight ? 

Alb. What 's the matter, sir f 260 

Lear, I '11 tell thee ;~life and death ! I am asham'd 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

[To GONERIL. 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce. 
Should make thee worth them.— Blasts and fogs upon thee ! 
The imtented woundings of a father's curse » 
Pierce every sense about thee ! Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, 111 pluck ye out : 
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Scene IV.] KING LEAR. 31 

And cast yon, with the waters that you lose^ 

To temper clay. — ^Ha ! Let it be so :-^ 

I have another daughter, 270 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 

She '11 flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find,' 

That I '11 resume the shape which thou dost think 

I have cast off for ever. 

[Exeunt Leak, Kent, arid Attendants. 
Gon. Do you mark that ? 
Alh, I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you — 

Gon, Pray you content. — ^What, Oswald, ho ! 
You, sir, more knave than fool, after your master. 280 

[To the FooL 
Fool Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry ; take the fool with thee. 
A fox when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter. 
Should sure to the slaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter ; 
So the fool follows after. 

[Exit. 
Gon, This man hath had good counsel : — ^A hundred knights ! 
'Tis politic, and safe, to let him keep 
At point a hundred knights ! Yes, that on every dream. 
Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 290 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers. 
And hold our lives in mercy. — Oswald, I say !— 
Alb, Well, you may fear too far. 
Gon. Safer than trust too far. 
Let me still take away the harms I fear. 
Not fear still to be taken. I know his heart : 
What he hath uttered I have writ my sister ; 
If she sustain him and his hundred knights, 
When I have shew'd the unfitness — ^How now, Oswald ] 
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Enter Oswald. 
Wliai^ have you writ that letter to mj sistear I 300 

Osw, Ay, Tnadam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away to harae : 
Inform her foil of my particular fear ; 
And thereto add Buch reasons of your own 
As may compact it more. Get you gone ; 
And hasten your return. [ExU Oswald.] No, no, my lord. 
This milky gentleness and course of yours^ 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon. 
You are much more attask'd for want of wisdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildness. 310 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what 's welL 

Gon, Nay, then — 

AW. Well, well ; the event 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE Y, —Court hefore the same. 

Enter Leab, Kent, and FooL 

Lear. Go you hefore to Gloster with these letters : acquaint 
my daughter no further with anything you know thwi comes 
from her demand out of the letter: if your diligence be not 
speedy, I shall be there afore yoiL 

Kent. I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered your 
letter. 
[Exit 

Fool. If a man's brains were in his heels, were 't not in danger 
of kibes ? 

Lear. Ay, boy. 

Fool. Then, I prithee, be merry ; thy wit shall not go slipshod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! H 

Fool. Shalt see thy other daughter will use thee kindly ; for 
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tLougli she's as like tkLs as a crab's like an apple, yet I can 
tell what I can tell. 

Lear, What canst tell, boy ? 

Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab does to a crab. Thou 
canst tell why one's nose stands i' the middle on's face ? 

Lear, No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one's eyes of either side's nose ; that what 
a man cannot smell out he may spy into. 20 

Lear, I did her wrong : — 

Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear, No. 

Fool, Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a snail has a house. 

Lear. Why ? 

Fool, Why, to put his head in ; not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 

Lear, I will forget my nature. — So kind a father! — ^Be my 
horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about 'em. The reason why the 
seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty reason. 31 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed : thou woxddst make a good fool. 

Lear. To take 't again perforce ! — ^Monster ingratitude ! 

Fool, If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I 'd have thee beaten for 
being old before thy time. 

Lear, How 's that 1 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wiset 

Lear, O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven I 
Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad ! 40 

Ertter Gentleman* 
How now ! are the horses ready I 
Gent. Eeady, my lord. 
Lear, Come, boy. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT IL 
SCENE I. — A Court within the Castle of the Earl op Glostkr. 

Enter Edmund, and Cuban, meeting, 

Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur, And you, sir. I have been with your father ; and given 
him notice that the Duke of Cornwall, and Began his duchess, 
wiU he here with him this night. 

Edm, How comes that ? 

Cur, Nay, I know not. You have heard of the news abroad ; 
I mean, the whispered ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing 
arguments ? 

Edm, Not I : pray you, what axe they ? 

Cur, Have you heard of no likely wars toward, *twixt the 
Dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 11 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may do then, in time. Fare you well, sir. 

[Exit. 

Edm, The duke be here to-night I The better, best ! 
This weaves itseK perforce into my business. 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
And I have one thing, of a queasy question. 
Which I must act :-^briefness and fortune, work I^ 
Brother, a word ;— descend : — ^brother, I say I 

Enter Edgar. 
My father watches : — O sir, fly this place ; 20 

Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good advantage of the night : — 
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Have you not spoken 'gainst the Duke of Cornwall ? 

He *B coming hither ; now, i' the night, i* the haste, 

And Kegan with him : have you nothing said 

Upon his party 'gainst the Duke of Albany ? 

Advise yourselfl 
Edg, I am sure on 't, not a word, 

Edm, I hear my father coming — ^pardon me :— 

In cunning, I must draw my sword upon .you :— 

Draw : seem to defend yourself : now quit you welL 30 

Yield : come before my father. — Light, ho, here ! — 

Ply, brother. — ^Torches, torches ! — So, farewell^ 

{Exit Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[Wouvds his arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour : I have seen drunkards 

Do more than this in sport. — ^Father, father 1 

Stop, stop ! No help 1 

Enter Gloster and Servants with torches, 

Glo, Now, Edmund, where 's the villain ? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand *s auspicious mistress : — 

Glo. But where is he ? 40 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed, 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edm, Med this way, sir. When by no means he could— 

Glo. Pursue him, ho ! — Go after.— [-Kcewn^ Servants.] — By no 
means what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship ; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
Ihe child was bound to the father ; — sir, in fine^ 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 60 
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With his prepared swoid, he charges h<Hiie 

My unproyid^d body, lanc'd mine aim : 

And when he saw my beet alaram'd spirits, 

Bold in the qnarrers right, rous'd to the encounter, 

Or whether ghasted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Gh, Let him fly fer ; 

Not in this land shall he remain uncau^t : 
And found— despatch. — ^The noble duke my master. 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 60 

That he which finds him shall deserve our thanks. 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake ; 
He that conceals him, death. 

JSdm, When I dissuaded him jfrom his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curst speech 
I threatened to discover him : he replied, 
* Thou unpossessing base one I dost thou think, 
If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 

Make thy words faith'd ? No : what I should deny 70 

(As this I would; ay, though thou didst produce 
My very character), I 'd turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and practice : 
And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it.' 

Glo. strong and fastened villain ! 

Would he deny his letter ?— 1 never got him. 

[Tticket wi^in. 
Hark, the duke's trumpets I I know not why he comes ; 
All ports I'll bar ; the villain shall not 'scape ; 80 

The duke must grant me that : besides, his picture 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 
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Loyal and natural boy, I'll woik the means 
To make thee capable. 

Enter Coknwall, Regan, and Attendants- 
Corn. How now, my noble friend ! since I came hither 
(Which I can call but now), I have heard strange news. 

Beg, If it be true, all vengeance comes too short 
Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my lord ? 

Glo, 0, madam, my old heart is crack'd ; it 's crack'd I 90 

Eeg. What, did my father^s godson seek your life ? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar ? 

Glo. 0, lady, lady, shame would have it hid ! 

Reg, Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? 

Glo. I know not, madam : 'tis too bad, too bad.— 

Udm. Yes, madam, he was of that consort. 

Reg. No marvel then though he were ill affected ; * 
'Tis tihiey have put him on the old man's death, 
To have the expense and waste of his revenues. 100 

I have this present evening from my sister 
Been well inform'd of them ; and with such cautions, 
That if they come to sojourn at my house 
I'll not be there. 

Com, Nor I, assure thee, Regan. — 

Edmund, I hear that you have shewn your father 
A childlike office. 

Udm, ^*Twas my duty, sir. 

Glo. He did bewray his practice ; and receiVd 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Com. Is he pursued ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Com. If he be taken, he shall never more 110 

Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpose. 
How in my strength you please. — ^For you, Ecbnuad, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth tliis instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours ; 
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Natures of such deep trust we shall much need ; 
You we first seize on. 

Edm, I shall serve you, sir, 

Truly, however else. 

Glo, For him I thank your grace. 

Com, You know not why we came to visit you — 

Eeg, Thus oufr of season ; threading dark-e^d nighty 
Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poise, 120 

Wherein we must have use of your advice :— 
Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 
Of differences, which I best thought it fit 
To answer from our home ; the several messengers 
From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our businesses. 
Which craves the instant use. 

Glo, * I serve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. 

[EMunt, 



SCENE H.—Before Gloster's Castle, 

Enter Kent and Oswald, severally, 

Omo, Good dawning to thee, friend : art of this house ? 
KerU, Ay. 

Osw, Where may we set our horses ? 
Kent r the mire. 

Osw, Prithee, if thou loVst me, tell me. 
Kent 1 love thee not. 
Osw, Why, then I care not for thee. 

Kent If 1 had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me. 

Osw, Why dost thou use me thus ? I know thee not 10 

Kent Fellow, I know thee. 

Osw, What dost thou know me for ? 
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Kent A knave ; a rascal ; an eater of broken meats ; a base, 
proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy 
worsted-stocking knave ; a lily-liver'd, action-taking, glass-gazing, 
superserviceable, finical rogue ; one-trunk-inheriting slave ; one 
that wouldst be in way of good service, and art nothing but the 
composition of a knave, beggar, coward, and the son and heir of 
a mongrel : one whom I will beat into clamorous whining, if 
thou deniest the least syllable of thy addition. 20 

Osw. Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on 
one that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee 1 

Kent What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
knoVst me ? Is it two days since I tripped up thy heels, and 
beat thee, before the king ? Draw, you rogue : for, though it be 
night, yet the moon shines ; 1*11 make a sop o' the moonshine of 
you, you cullionly barber-monger. Draw. 

[Drawing his awordL 

Osw, Away ! I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent Draw, you rascal : you come with letters against the 
king, and take vanity the puppet's part, against the royalty 
of her father. Draw, you rogue, or I'U so carbonado your 
shanks : — draw, you rascal : come your ways. 32 

Osw, Help, ho ! murder ! help ! 

Kent Strike, you slave ; stand, rogue ; stand, you neat slave ; 
strike. 

[Beating him. 

Osw, Help, ho ! murder I murder ! 

Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Qloster, and Servants. 

Edm, How now ! What *s the matter ? 

Kent With you, goodman boy, if you please ; come, 
111 flesh you ; come on, young master. 

Glo, Weapons ! arms I What 's the matter here ? 40 

Com, Keep peace, upon your lives ; 
He dies that strikes again. What is the matter ? 

Beg, The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Com, What is your difference ? speak. 
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Osw, I am scarce in bieaUi^ my lord. 

Kent No marvel, you have so bestdn'd your valour. You 
cowardly rascal, nature dlflclainifl in thee; a jtailor made 
thee. 

Com, Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor make a man ? 

Kent A tailor^ sir, a stone-cutter, or a painter, could not have 
made him so ill, though they had been but two hours at the 
trade. 62 

Com. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Osw. This andent ruffian, sir, whose life I have spared at suit 
of his grey beard— 

Kent Thou zed ! thou unnecessary letter ! — ^My lord, if you 
will give me leave, I will tread this unbolted villain into 
mortar, and daub the wall with him. — Spare my grey beard, 
you wagtail ? 

Com. Peace, sirrah I 60 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent Yes, sir ; but anger hath a privilege. 

Com. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent That such a slave as this should wear a sword, 
Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as these. 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too intrinse f imloose : smooth every passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 
Bring on to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Reneague, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 70 

With every gale and vary of their masters, 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following/— 
A plague upon your epileptic visage ! 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 
Goose, if I Had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 

Com. What, art thou mad, old feUow I 

Glo. How fell you out ? Say that. 

Kent No contraries hold more antipa^h^'. 
Than I and such a knave. 80 
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Com, Why dost thon call him Jmave ? Wliat is Lis &iilt f 

Kent, His coimtenance likes me not. 

Com, No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or hers. 

Kent. Sir, 'tis my occupation to be plain ; 
I have seen better faces in my time, 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Com, This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais'd for blimtness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature : he cannot flatter, he ! — 90 

An honest mind and plain — ^he must speak truth ! 
An they will take it, so ; if not, he 's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent. Sir, in good faith, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your great aspect, 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus' front — 

Com. What mean'st by this f 100 

Kent, To go out of my dialect, which you discommend so 
much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer : he that beguiled you, in 
a plain accent, was a plain knave : which, for my part, I will 
not be, though I should win your displeasure to entreat me 
to it. 

Com. What was the offence you gave him ? 

Osw. I never gave him any. 
It pleas'd the king his master, very late, 
To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 
When he, compact^ and flattering his displeasure, 110 

Tiipp'd me behind : being down, insulted, rail'd^ 
And put upon him such a deal of man. 
That worthied him, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was self-subdued ; 
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And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 

Kent. None of these rogues and cowardB^ 

But Ajax is their fooL 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks ! 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverent braggart^ 
We'll teach you— 

Kent Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king ; 120 

On whose employment I was sent to you : 
You shall do small respect, shew too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master. 
Stocking his messenger. 

Com, Fetch forth the stocks ! 

As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till noon. 

Beg. Till noon ! till night, my lord ; and all night, too. 

Kent Why, madam, if I were your fathers dog. 
You should not use me so. 
• Beg. Sir, being his knave, I wilL 

Com. This is a fellow of the seK-same colour 
Our sister speaks of. — Come, bring away the stocks. 130 

[Stocks brought out 

6lo. Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 
His fault is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him for *t : your purposed low correction 
Is such as basest and contemned'st wretches, 
For pilferings and most common trespasses, 
Are pimish*d with : the king must take it HI, 
That he, so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrain'd. 

Com. 1 11 answer that. 

Beg. My sister may receive it much more worse. 
To have her gentleman abus'd, assaulted, 140 

For following her affairs. — ^Put in his legs.^ 

[Ebnt is put in the stocks. 
Come, my lord ; away. [Exeunt Ebgah and Cornwall. 
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Gld, I am sorry for thee, friend ; 'tis the duke's pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor stopp'd : I 'U entreat for thee. 

Kent Pray, do not, sir : I have watch'd, and travell'd hard ; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I 'U whistle. 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels : 
Give you good-morrow ! 

Glo, The duke's to blame in this ; 'twill be ill taken. 150 

[Uxit. 

Kent Good king, that must approve the common saw— 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter ! — ^Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misery : — ^I know 'tis from Cordelia ; 
Who hath most fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
From this enormous state — ^seeking to give ICO 

Losses their remedies : — ^All weary and o'erwatch'd, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 
Fortune, good-night ; smile once more ; turn thy wheel ! 

[He sleeps. 



SCENE IIL— it part of the Heath. 

Enter Edgar, 

Edg, I heard myself proclaim'd ; 
And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 
Escap'd the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. While I may scape^ 
I will preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 
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That ever pwrary, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast : my face I '11 grime with filth f 

Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots ; 10' 

And with presented nakedness ontface 

The winds and persecutions of the sky^ 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices^ 

Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 

Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayen^ 

Enforce their charity. — ^Poor Turiygod ! poor Tom I 20 

That 's something yet : — ^Edgar I nothing am. 

[Exit,. 



SCENE IV.^Before Glosteh's Castle. Keipt in 
(he stocks. 

Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 

Lea/r. 'Tis strange, that they should so depart from home, 
And not send back my messenger. 

Gent, As I leam'd, 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent, Hail to thee, noble master ! 

Lear. Ha! 
Mak*st thou this shame thy pastime ? 

Kent. No,mylordl 

Fool Ha, ha ; he wears cruel garters ! Horses are tied hf 
the heaxis ; dogs and bears by tihe neck ; monkeys by the Ims ? 
and men by the legs : when a man is over-lusty at legg,ih«a 
he wears wooden nether-stocks. ^^ 

Lear, What 's he that hath so much t^ ^oee mistodr 
To set thee here ? 
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Kent, It is both he and she^ 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear, No. 

Kent, Yes. 

Lear, No, I say. 

Kent, I say, yea. 

Lear, No, no ; they would not, 

Kent, Yes, they have. 

Lear, By Jupiter, I swear, no. 20 

Kent, By Juno, I swear, ay. 

Lear, They durst not do 't ; 
They could not, would not do 't ; *tis worse than murder, 
To do upon respect such violent outrage : 
Kesolve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this usage. 
Coming from us. 

Kent, My lord, when at their home 

I did commend your highness' letters to them, 
Ere I was risen from the place that shewed 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 30 

Stewed in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Qoneril his mistress, salutations ; 
Delivered letters, spite of intermission. 
Which presently they read : on those contents 
They summoned up their meiny, straight took horse ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 
And meeting here the other messenger. 
Whose welcome, I perceiVd, had poifion'd mmd 
(Being the very fellow which of late 40 

Displayed so saucily against your highness). 
Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 
He raised the house with loud and coward cries : 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Fool Winter 's not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way. 
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Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers that hear bags 

Shall see their children kind. ^^ 

Fortune ne'er turns the key to the poor. But for all this, thou 
shalt have as many dolours for thy daughters^ as thou canst tell 
in a year. 

Lear. 0, how this mother swells up toward my heart 1 
Hysterica passio /—down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element 's below ! — ^Where is this daughter ? 

Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not ; 

Stay here. 

[Exit. 

Gent, Made you no more offence but what you speak of? 

Kent. None. 60 

How chance the king comes with so small a number ? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i' the stocks for that question, 
thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent. Why, fool? 

Fool. We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there's 
no labouring i' the winter. All that follow their noses are led 
by their eyes, but blind men. Let go thy hold, when a great 
wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck with following ; 
but the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee after. 
When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again : 
I would have none but knaves follow it, since a fool gives it. 71 

That sir which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the storm. 
But I will tarry ; the fool will stay, 

And let the wise man fly : 
The knave turns fool that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy. 
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Kent Where leam'd you this, fool 1 ^ 

Fool Not r the stocks, fooL 

Be-enter Lear, with Gloster. 

Lear, Deny to speak with me ? They are sick 1 they are weary t 
They have travell'd all the night. ^ Mere fetches 
The images of revolt and flying off I 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Gh. My dear lord, 

You know the fieiy quality of the duke ; 
How unremovable and fix'd he is 
In his own course. 

Lear, Vengeance ! plague ! death ! confusion !— * 
Fieiy ? what quality ? why, Gloster, Gloster, 90 

I 'd speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

Glo, Well, my good lord, I have informed them so. 

Lear. Liform'd them ! Dost thou understand me, man ? 

Glo, Ay, my good lord. 

Lear, The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her service : 
Are they informed of this ? — ^My breath and blood !^ 
Fiery ! the fiery duke ! — Tell the hot duke, that — 
No, but not yet : — ^may be, he is not well : 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 100 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves, 
When nature, being oppressed, conmiands the mind 
To suffer with the body : I '11 forbear ; 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indispos'd and sickly fit 
For the sound man. — Death on my state ! wherefore 

[Looking on Ebkt, 
Should he sit here ? This act persuades me. 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Give me my servant forth : 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, I'd speak with theni| 110 

Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear me, 

B 
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Or at their cliainber door I *11 beat the drum, 
Till it cry sleep to death. 

Glo, I *d have all well betwixt you. 

[ExU, 

Lear, O me, my heart, my rising heart ! — but, down. 

Fool Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels, when 
she put them i' the paste alive ; she knapp*d 'em o' the coxcombs 
witii a stick, and cr/d, 'Down, wantons, down!' Twas her 
brother that, in pure Idndness to his horse, butter'd his hay. 



Enter Cornwall, Regan, GLOSTEft, and Servants. 

Lear. Good-morrow to you both. 

Corn, Hail to your grace ! 120 

[Kent is set at liberty. 

Beg, I am glad to see your highness. 

Lear, Regan, I think you are ; I know what reason 
I have to think so. — 0, are you free ? 

[To Kent. 
Some other time for that. — ^Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught : Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindness, like a vulture, here — 

[Points to Ms heart. 
I can scarce speak to thee : thou It not believe, 
With how deprav'd a quality — O Regan ! 

Beg, I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have hope 
You less know how to value her desert, 130 

Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear, Say, how is that ? 

Beg. I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation : if, sir, perchance, 
She have restrain'd the riots of your followers, 
'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end, 
As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curses on her t 
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Reg, 0, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the Teiy verge 
Of her confine : you should be rul'd, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 140- 

Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray you, 
That to our sister you do make return : 
Say, you have wronged her. 

Lear, Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you hut mark how this becomes the house ? 
' Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; 

\K7ueUng, 
Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment^ bed, and food.' 

Reg, Good sir, no more j these are unsightly tricks : 
Return you to my sister. 

Lear, [Rising!] Never, Regan : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 150 

Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart :— 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameness ! 

Corn, Fie, sir, fie I 

Lear, You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck'd.fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast her pride ! 

Reg,*0 the blest gods ! so will you wish on me, 160 

When the rash mood is on. 

Lear, No, Regan^ thou shalt never have my curse ; 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o'ep to harshness : her eyes are fierce ; but thine 
Do comfort, and not bum. "Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
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Against mj coming in : thou better know'st 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 170 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o' the kingdom hast thou not forgot, 

Wherein I thee endow'd. 

Beg, Good sir, to the purpose. 

Lear, Who put my man T the stocks ? 

[Trumpet toithin. 

Com, What trumpet 'a that I 

Reg, I know 't, my sister's : this approves her letter, 
That she would soon be here. — 

Enter Oswald. 

Is your lady come ? 
Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-boiroVd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows : — 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Com, What means your grace 1 

Lear, Who stock'd my servant ? Regan, I have good hope 
Thou didst not know on't — Who comes here ? 0, heavens, 181 

Enter Gonbril. 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves are old. 
Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part !— 
Art not asham'd to look upon this beard ? — 

[To GONERIL. 

0, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

Gon. Why not by the hand, sir 1 How have I offended f 
All's not offence that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O, sides, you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold ?— How came my man T the stocks f 190 

Com. 1 set him there, sir : but his own disorders 
DeserVd much less advancement 

Lmr. You ! did you f 
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Beg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
If, tiU the expiration of your month. 
You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 
I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Lear, Returu to her, and fifty men dismissed ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 200 

To wage against the enmity o' the air ; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl — 
Necessity's sharp pinch ! — ^Return with her 1 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest bom, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot. — ^Retum with her ? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. 

[Looking on Oswald. 

Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear. 1 prithee, daughter, do not make me mad ; . 210 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell : 
We 'U no more meet, no more see one another :— 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a disease that 's in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine ; thou art a boil, 
A plague-sore, or embossed carbuncle. 
In my corrupted blood. But I 'U not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it : 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 220 

Mend, when thou canst ; be better, at thy leisure : 
I can be patient ; I can stay with Began, 
I, and my hundred knights. 

Beg. Not altogether so ; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 
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For those tHat mingle reason with jonr pasdoa, 
Must be content to think you dd, and bo— 
But she knows what she does. 

Lear, Is this well spok^i 7 

Reg, I dare avouch it^ sir : what, fifty followers ? 
Is it not well ? What should you need of more t 230 

Yea, or so many ? sith that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number ! How, in one house^ 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity ? "lis hard ; almost impossible. 

Gon, Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine ? 

Beg, Why not, my lord ? If then they chanc'd to slack you. 
We could control them. If you will come to me 
(For now I spy a danger), I entreat you 

To bring but five-and-twenty ; to no more 240 

Will I give place or notice. 

Lear. I gave you all— 

Reg, And in good time you gave it. 

Lear, Made you my guardians; my depositaries ; 
But kept a reservation to be followed 
With such a number. What, must I come to you 
With five-and-twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 

Reg, And speak *t again, my lord ; no more with me. 

Lear, Those wicked creatures yet do look weU-favour'd ! 
When others are more wicked, not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise ; — ^I 'U go with thee ; 250 

[To QoTsnssjL, 
Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gon, Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five. 
To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg, What need one ? 

Lear, 0, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
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Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs^ 

Man's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a lady ; 

If only to go waim were gorgeous, 260 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous weai^st. 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm.— But, for true need— 

You heayens, give me patience, that patience I need I 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger ! 

And let not women's weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks ! — ^No, you unnatural hags, 270 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall — ^I will do such things— 

What they are yet I know not ; but they shall bo 

The terrors of the earth. You think I 'U weep ; 

No, I 'U not weep :— 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I 'U weep. — 0, fool, I shall go mad ! 

[Exeunt Lear, Qlostjer, Kent, and 
FooL Storm heard at a distance. 

Com, Let us withdraw, 'twill be a storm. 

Beg, This house is little ; the old man and his people 280 

Cannot be well bestoVd. 

Gon. 'Tis his own blame ; hath put himself from rest^ 
And must needs taste his f oUy. 

Beg. For his particular, I 'U receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purpos'd. 

Where is my Lord of Gloster ? 

CoTTk FoUoVd the old man forth : — ^he is retum'd. 
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Re-enter Glostbr. 

Glo, Tlie Mng is in high rage. 

Com. Whither is he going ? 

Glo, He calls to horse ; but will I know not whither. 

Com. 'lis best to give him way ; he leads himself. 290 

Gon, My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 

Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the high winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There 's scarce a bush. 

Reg. 0, sir, to wilful men. 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors ; 
He is attended with a desperate train ; 
And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wisdom bids fear. 

Com^ Shut up your doors, my lord ; 'tis a wild night : SOI 
My Began counsels well : come out o' the storm. 

[Esceunt, 
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I^ar. Art cold r 

I am cold mjteU— Where U thii itniw, my feUowf 



ACT III. 
SCENE I. — A Heath, A storm, with thunder and lightning. 

Enter Ejent and a Gentleman, meeting, 

Kent. Who's there, "besides foul weather? 

Gent, One minded like the weather, most unquietly. 

Kent. I know you. Where 's the ^g ? 

Gent, Contending with the fretful elements ; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main. 
That things might change, or cease : tears his white hair ; 
Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 
Strives in his little world of man to outscom 10 

The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
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Keep their for dzj, unboniieted he ransi 
And bids what wUl take aU. 

Kent. But who is with him ? 

Gent None htat the fool ; who labours to outjest 
His heart-strodL injuries. 

Ktnt. Sir, I do know you ; 

And daie, upon the warrant of my note. 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is division. 
Although as yet the faice of it be covei'd 20 

With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Ooniwall ; 
Who have (as wIk> have not, that their great stars 
Thron'd and set high ?) serrants, who seem no less ; 
Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen. 
Either in snuffs and packings of the dukes ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king ; or something deeper, 
Whereof, perchance, these are but furnishings ; ^ 
But, true it is, from France there comes a power 30 

Into this scattered kingdom ; who already. 
Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To shew their open banner. — ^Now to you : 
If on my credit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, making" just report 
Of how imnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 40 

And, from some knowledge and assurance, offer 
This office to you. 

Gent. I will talk farther with you. 

Kent, No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia 
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(As fear not but you ahall), shew her this ring ; 

And she will tell you who that fellow is 

That yet you do not know. Fie on this stoim ! 

I will go seek the king. 50 

Gent Give me your hand : have you no more to say ? 

Kent Few words, but to effect more than all yet ; 
That, when we have found the king (in which your pain 
That way, I '11 this), he that first lights on him, 
HoUa the other. 

[Exeunt severally. 



SCENE n. — Another part of ihe Heath, Storm continues. 

Enter Leab and FooL 

Lear, Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks 1 rage ! blow I 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drenched our steeples, drown'd the cocks I 
Tou sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-deaving thunder-bolts. 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o* the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spiU at once^ 
That make ingrateful man ! 

Fool, O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house is better than 
this rain-water out o' door. Good nuncle, in ; ask thy daughters* 
blessing ; here 's a night pities neither wise men nor fools. 12 

Lear, Bumble thy beUyful ! Spit, fire ! spout, rain ! 
Nor raiii, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 
1 tax not you, you elements, with unkindness^ 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children. 
You owe me no subscription ; then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man :— 
But yet I caU you servile ministers, 20 

That will with two pernicious daughters join 
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Tour high engendered battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. ! O ! 'tis foul ! 

Fool He that has a house to put his head in, has a good head- 
piece. 

The man that makes his toe 

What he his heart should make. 
Shall of a com cry woe, 
And turn his sleep to wake. 
— ^for there was never yet fair woman but she made mouths in a 
glass. 31 

Lear, No, I will be the pattern of all patience, I will say 
nothing. 

Enter Kent. 

^ew*. Who's there? 

Fool Marry, here 's a wise man and a fooL 

Kent Alas, sir, are you here ? things that love night 
Love not such nights as these ; the wrathful skies 
Gallow ihe very wanderers of the dark. 
And make them keep their caves : since I was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 40 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man's nature cannot cany 
The affliction nor the fear. 

Lear, Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee imdivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice : hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simtdar of virtue 
That art incestuous : caitiff to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 50 

Hast practis'd on man's life I — Cloee pent-up grnlts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace.— I jun a man 

More sinn'd against than sinning.' 
— EenU Alack, bareheaded I 
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Gracious mj lord, hard hj here is a hovel ; 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempest ; 

Repose you there : while I to this hard house 

(More harder than the stones whereof 'tis raised : 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Denied me to come in) return and force 60 

Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn.— 

Come on, my boy : how dost, my boy ? Art cold I 
I am cold myself. — Where is this straw, my fellow I 
The art of our necessities is strange. 
And can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel ; 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's sorry yet for thee. 

FooL He that has and a little tiny wit — [Singing. 

With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain — 
Most make content with his fortunes fit, 70 

Though the rain it raineth eyeiy day. 

Lear, True, boy. — Come, bring us to this hoveL 

[Exeunt Lsab and Kzstl 
FooL I '11 speak a prophecy ere I go. 

When priests are more in word than matter ; 

When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; 

No heretics bum'd, but wenches' suitors ; 

When every case in law is right ; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 

When slanders do not live in tongues ; 80 

Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ;— 

Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion : 

Then comes the time, who lives to see % 

That going shall be us'd with feet 
This prophecy Merlin shaU make : for I live before his time. 

[ExU. 
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SCENE IIL— ^ Room in Glosteb's Castle. 

Enter Glosteb and Edmund. 

Glo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this Tumatural dealing. 
When I desired their leave that I might pity him, they took from 
me the use of mine own house ; charged me, on pain of perpetual 
displeasure, neither to speak of him, entreat for him, or any way 
sustain him. 5 

Edm, Most savage and unnatural I 

Glo. Go to ; say you nothing. There is division between the 
dukes ; and a worse matter than that : I have received a letter 
this night; — ^*tis dangerous to be spoken; — ^I have locked the 
letter in my closet : these injuries the king now bears will be 
revenged home; there is part of a power already footed: we 
must incline to the king. I will seek him, and privily relieve 
him : go you, and maintain talk with the duke, that my charity 
be not of him perceived : if he ask for me, I am HI, and gone to 
bed. If I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king my 
old master must be relieved. There is strange things toward, 
Edmund ; pray you, be carefuL 17 

[ExU. 

Edm. This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : — 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 20 

That which my father loses ; no less than all : 
The younger rises when the old doth falL 

[Exit 



SCENE W.-^-A paH of the EeaihfWith a Eovel Storm eontinuei. 

Enter Leab, Kent, and FooL 

Kent Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, enter : 
The tyranny of the open night 's too rough 
For nature to endure. 
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Lear, Let me alone. 

Kerit, Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break, my heart ? 

Kent I 'd rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter. 

Lear, Thou think'st 'tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix*d. 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou'dst shun a bear, 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 10 

Thou'dst meet the bear i' the mouth. When the mind's free 
The body 's delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. — ^Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to 't ? — ^But I will punish home 5— 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out ! — Pour on ; I will endure : — 
In such a night as this I O Began, Goneril 1 — 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all— 20 

O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 

Ken,t Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear, Prithee, go in thyseK ; seek thine own case ; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. — ^But I '11 go in : 
In, boy ; go first. — \To the Fool.] You houseless poverty — 
Nay, get thee in. I '11 pray, and then I 'U sleep.— [Fool goes iiu 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and xmfed sides, 30 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ;: 
Expose thyself to feel what wretdies feel ; 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them. 
And shew the heavens more just 
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Edg, [Within,'] Fathom and half, fathom and half! Poor Tom ! 

[The Fool runs out from the hovaL 

Fool Come not in here, nuncle, here's a spirit. 
Help me, help me ! 

Kmt. Give me thy hand.— Who 's there 1 40 

Fool A spirit, a spirit ; he says his name 's Poor Tom. 

Kmt. What art thou that dost grumble there i* the straw ? 
Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a mudman, 

Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! — 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.— 
Hum ! go to thy bed and warm thee. 

Lea/r. Didst thou give all to thy daughters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 48 

Edg. Who gives any thing to Poor Tom ? whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame, through ford and 
whirlpool, o*er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid knives imder 
his pillow, and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge ; 
made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting-horse over 
four-inched bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor: — 
Bless thy five wits! Tom's a-cold. — O, do de, do de, do de. — 
Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking ! Do Poor 
Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes : there could I 
have him now— and there — and there again, and there. 

[Storm continues, 

Lear. Have his daughters brought him to this pass ? — 
Couldst thou save nothing ? Didst thou give them all ? 60 

Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been all shamed. 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters ! 

Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. — 
Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mistcj on their flesh ? 
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Judicious pxmisluneiit I 'twas this flesh begot 

Those pelican daughters. 70 

Edg, Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill ;— 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool, This cold night will turn us all to fodls and mad- 
men. 

Edg, Take heed o' the foul fiend : obey thy parents ; keep 
thy word's justice ; swear not ; set not thy sweet heart on proud 
array. Tom 's a-cold. 

Lear, What hast thou been ? 78 

Edg, A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; that curled 
my hair, wore gloves in my cap, swore as many oaths as I spake 
words, and broke them in the sweet face of heaven : wine loved 
I deeply ; dice dearly : false of heart, light of ear, bloody of 
hand ; hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the 
rustling of silks, betray thy poor heart to woman ; keep thy pen 
from lenders' books, and defy the foul fiend. — Still through 
the hawthorn blows the cold wind : says suum, mun, nonny. 
Dolphin my boy, boy, sessa ! let him trot by. 88 

[Storm continues. 

Lear, Why, thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer with 
thy uncovered body this extremity of the skies. — ^Is man no more 
than this ? Consider him welL Thou owest the worm no silk, 
the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. — ^Ha ! 
here 's three on us are sophisticated ! — ^Thou art the thing itself : 
unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art — Off, ofl^ you lendings : — Gome ; unbutton 
here. — 

[Tearing off his clothes. 

Fool Prithee, nuncle, be contented ; 'tis a naughty night to 
swim in. — Now a little fire in a wild field were lie an old 
lecher's heart — a small spark, all the rest of his body cold.— 
Look, here comes a walking fire. 100 

E^. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he begins at 
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CTufew, and wal^s till the first cock ; lie gives tlie web and the 
pin^ squints the eye, and makes the harelip ; miMews the white 
wheat^ and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Swithold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the nightmare, and her nine-fold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee f 
Kmt How fores your grace ? 110 

Enter Gloster, vnth a torch, 

Lear, What's he? 

Kent Who 's there ? What is 't you seek ? 

Glo, What are you there ? Your names ? 

Edg, Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming frog^ the toad, the 
tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water ; that in the fury of his 
heart, when the foul fiend rages> swallows the old rat, and 
the ditch-dog; drinks the green mantle of the standing-pool; 
who is whipped from tything to tything, and stocked, punished, 
and imprisoned ; who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts 
to his body, horse to ride, and weapon to wear : 120 

But mice, and rats, and such small d^r. 
Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 
Beware my follower : — ^Peace, Smolkin ; peace, thou fiend 1 

Glo, What, hath your grace no better company ? 

Edg, The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Modo he 's call'd, and Mahu. 

Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it 

Edg. Poor Tom *sa-cold. 

Olo, Go in with me ; my duty cannot suffer 130 

To obey in all your daughters' hard commands ; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you ; 
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Tet have I ventui^d to ecmie aeek you out. 

And biing you where both fire and food is ready; 

Lear, First let me talk with this philosopher :^— 
What is the cause of thunder ? 

Kent. Good my lord, take his offer ; go into the house. 

Lear, I 'U talk a word with this same learned Theban.-^ 
What is your study ? 140 

Edg, How to preyent the fiend^ and to Idll vermin. 

Lear, Let me ask you one word in private. 

Kent, Importune him once man to go^ my lord ; 
His wits begpm to uns^tle. 

Glo, Canst thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek his death. — ^Ah^ that good Kent !— 
He said it would be thus — ^poor bcuiish'd man ! — 
Thou say'st the king grows mad ; I '11 tell thee, friend^ 
I am almost mad myself : I had a son^ 
Now outlawed from my blood : he sought my life, 
But lately, very late ; I loVd him. Mend — 150 

No father his son dearer : true to tell thee, 

[Storm eoniinuea. 
The grief hath craz'd my wits. What a night *a this ! 
I do beseech your grace — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edg, Tom'sa-cold. 

Glo, In, fellow, there, into the hovel : keep thee warm. 

Lear. Oome^ let 's in alL 

Kent, This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, soothe him ; let him take the fellow. 

Glo. Take him you on. 160 

Kent, Sirrah, come on ; go along with us. 

Lea/r.^ Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words : 

Hush. 
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Edg, Cliilde Rowland to the dark tower came ; 
His word was still — ^Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE v.— -4 Eo<m in Gloster's Castle, 

Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 

Com, I will have my revenge ere I depart his house. 

Edm, How, my lord, I may be censured that nature thus 
gives way to loyalty, something fears me to think of. 

Com, I now perceive it was not altogether your brother's 
evil disposition made him seek his death; but a provoking 
merit, set a-work by a reprovable badness in himself. 

Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must repent to be 
just ! This is the letter which he spoke o^ which approves him 
an intelligent party to the advantages of France. O heavens ! 
that this treason were not, or not I the detector ! 10 

Com,, Go with me to the duchess. 

Edm, If the matter of this paper be certain, you have mighty 
business in hand. 

Com, True or false, it hath made thee Earl of Gloster. Seek 
out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our apprehension. 

Edm, [Aside.] If I find him comforting the king, it will stuff 
his suspicion more fully. — ^I will persevere in my course of 
loyalty, though the conflict be sore between that and my blood. 

Com. 1 will lay trust upon thee ; and thou shalt find a dearer 
father in my love. 20 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. — A Chamber in a Farmhouse adjoining the CaslU. 

Enier Gloster, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edgar. 
Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully: 
I will piece out the comfort with what addition I can : I will 
not be long from you. 
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Kent All the power of his wits has given way to his impa- 
tience : — ^the gods reward your kindness ! 

[Exit Gloster. 

Edg. Frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is an angler in 
the lake of darkness. Pray; innocent, and beware the foul 
fiend« 

Fool. Prithee, nnncle, tell me, whether a madman be a gentle- 
man, or a yeoman ? 10 

Lear. A king, a king I 

Fool. No ; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman to his son ; 
for he *s a mad yeoman that sees his son a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hissing in upon them :— 

Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool He 's mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, a horse's 
health, a boy's love, or a bad woman's oath. 

Lear, It shall be done, 1 wiU arraign them straight :— 
Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer ; — 20 

[To Edgar. 
Thou sapient sir, sit here. [To the FooL] — ^Now, you she foxes !— 

Edg. Look where he stands and glares !— 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me :— 

Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 
And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Edg. The foul fiend haunts Poor Tom in the voice of a night- 
ingale. Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white herring. 
Croak not, black angel ; I have no food for thee. 30 

Kent How do you, sir ? Stand you not so amaz'd : 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

Lear. I 'U see their trial first. — ^Bring in the evidence.— 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ; — 

[To Edgar. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

[To the FooL 
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Bench by bis side :— you aie o' the commission. 
Sit you too. [To Kent. 
Edg, Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd t 

Thy sheep be in the com ; 40 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 
Pur ! the cat is gray. 

Lear. Arraign her first ; 'tis GoneriL I here take my oath 
before this honourable assembly, she kicked the poor king her 
father. 
Fool Come hither, mistress. Is yonr name Qoneril ? 
Lear. She cannot deny it 
Fool Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stooL 
Lear. And here's another, whose warp'd looks proclaim 50 

What store her heart is made of. — Stop her there ! 
Anns, arms, sword, fire ! — Cormption in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 
Edg. Bless thy five wits I 
Kent O pity ! — Sir, where is the patience now. 
That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 

Edg. [Aside."] My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They '11 mar my counterfeiting. 
Lear. The little dogs and all. 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 60 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them. — Avaunt, you cure I 
Be thy mouth or black or white. 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym ; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail ; 
Tom will make him weep and wail : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 
Do de, de de. Sessa! Come, march to wakes and £airs^ and 
market-towns.— Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 71 
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Lear, Then let them anatomiae Began ; im what breeds about 
her heart Is there any caose in natore that makes these hard 
hearts? — [To Edgab.] Yon, foiy I entertain for one of my 
hundred ; only^ I do not like the fashion of your garments : you 
mil say they are Persian ; but let them be changed. 

Kent, Now, good my lord, lie here, and rest awhile. 

Lear, Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the curtains. So^ 
so. "We '11 go to supper i* the morning. 

Fool, And I'LL go to bed at noon. 80 

E&-enter Glostbr. 

Glo. Come hither, friend : where is the king my master ? 

Kent Here, sir ; but trouble him not — ^his wits are gone. 

Glo, Good friend, I prithee take him in thy arms ; 
I have o*erheard a plot of death upon him : 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in % 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt m6et 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master j 
If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss : take up, take up ; 90 

And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent, Oppressed nature sleeps : — 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken sinews, 
Which, if convenience will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. — Come, help to bear thy master ; 
Thou must not stay behind. 

[To the FooL 

Glo, Come, come away. 

[Exeunt Kent, Glosteb, ani 
the Fool, hearing qffL&LB. 

Edg. "When we our betters see bearing our woes. 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Wlio alone suffers, suffers most i' the mind ; 
Leaving &ee things and happy shows behind : 100 
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But then the mind much soffeiance doth o'erskip, 

When grief hath mates, and hearing fellowship. 

How light and portahle my pain seems now, 

When that, which makes me hend, makes the king bow ^ 

He childed as I fathered 1 — ^Tom away ! 

Mark the high noises : and thyseK bewray, 

When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee, 

In thy just proof, repeals, and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more to-night, safe scape the king ! 

Lurk, lurk. [Exit. 110 



SCENE VIL— ^ Room in Glister's Castle. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmxtnd, and Servants. 

Com. Post speedily to my lord your husband ; shew him thia 
letter: — ^the army of France is landed. — Seek out the traitor 
Gloster. 

[Exeunt some of the Servants. 

Reg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Com. Leave him to my displeasure. — Edmund, keep you our 
sister company ; the revenges we are bound to take upon your 
traitorous father are not fit for your beholding. Advise the duke, 
where you are going, to a most festinate preparation ; we are 
bound to the like. Our posts shall be swift, and intelligent 
betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister ; — ^farewell, my Lord of Gloster. 

Enter Oswald. 
How now ? Where 's the king ? 12 

Osw. My Lord of Gloster hath conve/d him hence : 
Some five or six-and-thirty of his knights. 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate ; 
Who, with some other of the lord's dependents, 
, Are gone with him toward Dover ; where they boast 
To have well-armed &iends. 
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Com, Gtet horses for your mistress. 

Ocn, Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 

[Exmnt GoNERiL and Edmund. 

Com. Edmtuid, farewell— g#, seek the traitor Glister, 29 

Pimon him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Exeunt other Servants, 
Though well we may n#t pass up«n his life 
Without the farm of justice, yet ma p#wer 
Shall d# a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but n»t control. — Wh% 's there ? the traitor ? 

Re-enter Servants with Glosteb. 

Tteg. Ingrateful fox I *tis he. 

Com. Bind fast his corky arms. 

GU. What mean your graces ? — G««d my friends, consider 
You are my guests : d# me n« fiul play, friends. . 

C#m. Bind him, I say. 

[Servants hirhd him, 

Be§. Hard, hard.—© filthy traitor ! 30 

Gl§. Unmerciful lady as you are, I 'm none. 

Com. To this chair bind him. — ^Villain, thou shalt find — 

[Began phicks his beard, 

GU. By the kind gods, 'tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beu^ 

Beg. So white, and such a traitor ! 

Gh. Naughty lady, 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuse thee : I am your hwt ; 
With robbers' hands my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 

Com. Come, sir, what letters had you late from France ? 40 

Reg. Be simple-answered, for we laiow the truth. 

C$m, And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Beg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatic king ? 
Speak. 
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Glo. I haye a letter guessingly set down. 
Wbicli came from one that's of a neutral heart. 
And not from one oppos'd. 

Com, Chinning. 

Beg. And false. 

Com. Where hast thou sent the king ? 

Gh, To Dorer. 

Beg. Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not ehaig^d at 

peril — 60 

Com. Wherefore to Dover f Let him answer that. 

Glo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course. 

Beg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glo. Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 
The sea, with such a storm as his hare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up. 
And quench'd the stelled fires : 

Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain. 60 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that stem time, 
Thou shouldst have said, * Qood porter, turn the key ;' 
All cruels else subscribed : — but I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Com. See 't shalt thou never. — ^Fellows, hold the chair :— 
Upon these eyes of thine I 'U set my foot. 

Glo. He that will think to live till he be old 
Give me some help ! cruel ! O you gods ! 

Beg. One side will mock another ; tilie other too. 

Com. If you see vengeance— 

First Serv. Hold your hand, my lord ; 70 

I have served yon ever since I was a child ; 
But better service have I never done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 

Beg. How now, yon dog ? 

First Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your fthin^ 
I 'd shake it on this quarrel : what do you mean ? 
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Conk MjTillainl 

[Draws amd runs at htm. 
First Serv, Nay^ then come on, and take the chance of ang^. 

IDrawi, They fight, Cornwall is t(H>u9u2e(2. 
Beg, Give me thy sword. — [To (mother Servant] A peasant 
stand up thus ! 

[Snatches a sword, comes behind, and stabs him. 
First Serv, 0, I am slain! — My lord, you have one eye 
left 
To see some mischief on him. — ! 80 

[Dies, 
Com, Lest it see more, prevent it. — Out, vile jelly I 
Where is thy lustre now ? 

Qlo, All dark and comfortless. — ^Where *s my son Edmund ? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. 

Beg, Out, treacherous villain ! 

Thou call'st on him that hates thee : it was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us ; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo, my follies ! 

Then Edgar was abus'd, — 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him I 90 

Beg, Go, thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. — ^How is 't my lord ? How look you ? 

Com, I have receiVd a hurt ; — ^follow me, lady.— • 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; — ^throw this slave 
Upon the dunghilL — ^Regan, I hleed apace : 
Untimely comes this hurt : give me your arm. 

[Eidt Cornwall, led by Regan ;— Servants unbind 
Globter, and lead him out. 
Second Serv, I '11 never care what wickedness I do, 
J£ this man come to good. 

Third Serv, If she live long, 

And, in the end, meet the old course of death, 
Women wiU all turn monsters. 100 
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Second Serv, Let's follow tlie old earl, and get tlie Bedlam 
To lead him wliere lie would ; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to anything. 

Third Serv. Go thou ; I '11 fetch some flax and whites of eggs. 
To apply to his bleeding fece. Now, heaven help him ! 

[Exeunt severally. 
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Olo. Now, fellow, tue thee wtlL—ilet IV. Sc Q, 



ACT IV. 
SCENE I.— The Heath 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be contenin'd, 
Than still contemned and flattered. To be worst. 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune. 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear : 
The lamentable change is from the best ; 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, then, 
Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace ! 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. — ^But who comes here ? 

Erder Glosteb, led hy an Old Man. 
My fother, poorly led ? World, world, world ! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee. 
Life would not yield to age. 



10 
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Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your tenant, and your 
fathei's tenant, these fourscore years. 

Gh, Away, get thee away ; good friezb^ be gone ; 
Thy comforts can do me no good at aD^ 
Thee they may hurt 

Old Man, Yon cannot see yonr way. 

Glo, I have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 
I stumbled when I saw : fall oft 'tis seen 20 

Our means secure us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. O^ dear son Edgar^ 
The food of thy abused father's wrath \ 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
I 'd say, I had eyes again I 

Old Man, How now 7 Who 's there ? 

Edg, [Aside.] gods I who is *t can say, ^ I am at the worst V 
I am worse than e'er I was. 

Old Man, 'Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg, [Aside.] And worse I may be yet : the worst is not 
So long as we can say, * This is the worst.' 

Old Man, Fellow, where goest ? 

Glo, Is it a beggar-man ? 30 

Old Man, Madman and beggar too. 

Glo, He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
r the last night's storm I such a feUow saw. 
Which made me think a man a worm ; my son 
Came then into my mind : and yet my mind 
Was then scarce fiiends with him : I have heard more since : 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport 

Edg, [Aside.] How should this be ? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow. 
Angering itseK and others. — ^Bless thee, master ! 40 

Glo. Is that the naked fellow? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Glo, Then, prithee, get thee gone : i^ for my sake^ 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain^ 
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r the way toward Dorer, do it for ancient love ; 
And bring some coyering for this naked soul. 
Which I '11 entreat to lead me. 

Old Matt, Alack, sir, he is mad. 

Glo. *Tis the times' plague, when madmen lead the bHnd. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. 

Old Man, I '11 bring him the best 'parel that I have, 50 

Come on't what will. 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Edg, Poor Tom 's arcold.— -[^ncfc.] I cannot daub it further. 
Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [Aside.] And yet I must.— Bless thy sweet eyes, they 
bleed. 

Glo. KnoVst thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and footpath. Poor Tom 
hath been scared out of his good wits : bless thee^ good man's 
son, from the foul fiend I Five fiends have been in Poor Tom 
at once : of lust, as Ohidicut ; Hohbididance, prince of dumbness ; 
Mahu, of stealiog ; Modo, of murder ; Flibhertigibbtty of moping 
and moeing ; who since possesses chamber-maids and waiting- 
women. So, bless thee, master I 64 
y^Glo, Here, take this purse, you whom the heaven's plagues 
/ Have humbled to aU strokes : that I am wr^^ched, 
/ Makes thee the happier : — ^heavens, deal so still ! 
I Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
I That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
\ Because he does not feel, feel your power qxdckly ; 70 
\ So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. — ^Dost thou know Dover ? 
Edg, Ay, master. 

Qlo, There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I '11 repair the misery thou dost bear 
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Witli somethiiig ricli about me : from that place 
I shall no leading need. 

Edg, Give me thy arm. 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt, 80 



SCENE II.— Be/ore the Duke op Albany's Palace, 

Enter Goneril and Edmund ; Oswald meeting them, 

. G(yn, Welcome, my lord : I marvel, onr mild husband 
Not met lis on the way..— Now, where *s your master ? 

Osw, Madam, within ; but never man so changed : 
I told him of the army that was landed ; 
He smil'd at it ; I told him, you were coming ; 
His answer was, * The worse :* of Gloster*s treacheiy, 
And of the loyal service of his son, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me sot ; 
And told me, I had tum'd the wrong side out : — 
What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him ; 10 

What like, offensive. 

Gon, Then shall you go no further. 

[To Edmund. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit. 
That dares not undertake : he *11 not feel wrongs, 
Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes, on the way, 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother ; 
Hasten his musters, and conduct his powers : 
I must change names at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband^s hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us : ere long you are like to hear, 20 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A mistress's command. Wear this ; spare speech ; 

[Giving a favour. 
Decline your head : this kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air ; — 
Conceive, and fare thee welL 
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Edm, Yours in the ranks of death. 
Gon. My most dear Gloster ! 

[Exit Edmuxd. 
O, the difference of man and man ! 
To thee a woman's services are due ; 
My fool usurps my body. 

Osw, Madam, here comes my lord. 30 

[Exit Oswald. 

Enter Albany. 

Gon, I have been worth the whistle. 

Alh. OGonerill 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face. — ^I fear your disposition : 
That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be bordered certain in itself ; 
She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither, 
And come to deadly use. 

Gon, No more ; the text is foolisL 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile : 40 

Filths savour but themselves. What have you done ? 
Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A father, and a gracious aged man. 
Whose reverence even the head-lugg'd bear would lick, 
Most barbarous, most degenerate ! have you madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 
A man, a prince, by him so benefited ? 
If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offence^ 
It will come : 60 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon, Milk-liver'd man ! 

That bar'st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 

F 
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TMne honour from thy suffering ; that not know*8t 

Fools do those villains pity who are pnnish'd 

Ere they have done their mischiefl Where 's thy drum ? 

France spreads his banners in onr noiseless land : 

With plumed helm thy state begins to threat : 

Whilst thou, a moral fool, sitfst still, and criest 60 

* Alack ! why does he so 1 ' 

Alh. See thyseK, devil ! 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 

6on. O vain fool ! 

AU), Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, for sham^ 
Be-monster not thy feature. Were *t my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood. 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones : — ^howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's shape doth shield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now ! — 70 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alh, What news? 

Mess, 0, my good lord, the Duke of Cornwall 's dead : 
Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 

Alh. Gloeter's eyes ! 

Mess. A servant that he bred, thrOl'd with lemoisey 
Opposed against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master ; who, thereat enrag'd, 
Flew on him, and amongst them f ell'd him dead : 
But not without that harmful stroke which siace 
Hath pluck'd him after. 

Alb. This shews you are above, 80 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! — ^but, 0, poor Gloster ! 
Lost he his other eye 1 

Mess. Both, both, my lord.— 
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This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer ; 
Tis from yotir sister. 

Oon, [Aside.] One way I like tliis well ; 
But being widow, and my Gloster with her. 
May all the building of my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life : another way. 

The news is not so tart — ^I 'U read, and answer. 90 

[Eont 

Alb. Where was his son, when they did take his eyes ? 

Mess. Come with my lady hither. 

AW, He is not here. 

Mess, No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 

Alb. Knows he the wickedness 1 

Mess. Ay, my good lord : 'twas he inform'd against him 5 
And quit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
Might have the freer course. 

AW. Gloster, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou sheVdst the king, 
And to revenge thine eyes. — Come hither, friend ; 
Tell me what more thou knoVst. 100 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE 111.— The French Camp, near Dover, 

Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly gone back know 
you the reason ? 

Gent Something he left imperfect in the state, which since his 
coming forth is thought of ; which imports to the kingdom so 
much fear and danger, that his personal return was most required 
and necessary. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent. The marshal of France, Monsieur Le Far. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration 
of grief? 10 
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Gent Ay, sir, she took them, read them in my presence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek ; it seem'd she was a queen 
Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to he king o'er her. 

Kent 0, then it moVd her. 

Gent Not to a rage ; patience and sorrow strove 
"Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and tears 
Were like a better May : those happy smilets, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 20 

AVhat guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropped. — ^In brief, sorrow 
"Would be a rarity most beloVd, if all 
Could so become it. 

Kent Made she no verbal question ? 

Gent Faith, once, or twice, she heaVd the name of * father' 
Pantingly forth, as if it press'd her heart ; 
Cried, * Sisters ; sisters ! — shame of ladies ! sisters ! 
Kent I father ! sisters ! What ? i' the storm ? T the night ? 
Let pity not be believ'd !' — ^There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 30 

And clamour moisten'd : — ^then away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent It is the stars. 

The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her since ? 

Gent No. 

Kent Was this before the king retum'd ? 

Gent No, since. 

Kent "Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear is i' the town : 
Who sometimes, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 40 

Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent Why, good sir? 
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Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him ; Ids own nnkindneas. 
That stripp'd her from his benediction, tnm*d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters — ^these things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you heard not ? 

Gent. Tis so ; they are afoot 50 

Kent. Well, sir, I '11 bring you to our master, Lear, 
And leave you to attend him : some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 
When I am known aright^ you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Exeunt, 



SCENE IV.— The same. A TenU 

Enter Cordelia, Physician, aind Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, 'tis he ; why he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea : singing aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flower^^ 
Darnel, and aU the idle weeds that grow 
Li our sustaining com. — A century send forth ; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field. 
And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer.] What can man's 

wisdom 
Li the restoring his bereaved sense ? 
He that helps him, take all my outward worth. 10 

Phy. There is means, madam : 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Ai'e many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 
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Cot, All bless'd secrets, 

All you tmpublish'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ! be aidant, and remediate. 
In the good man's distress ! — Seek, seek for him • 
Lest his imgoyem'd rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

MesB, Kews, madam : 20 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. 'Tis known before ; our preparation stands 
Li expectation of them. — dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France . 
My mourning, and important tears, hath pitied. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right : 
Soon may I hear and see him ! 

[Excwmt, 



SCENE v.— ^ Bocm in Glostir's Ca/stU. 

Enter Began anA Oswald. 

Beg. But are my brother's powers set forth ? 

O&w. Ay, TOa<1«nL 

Beg. Himself in person there ? 

Osv}. Madano, with much ado : 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Begi Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at home ? 

Osw. No, madauL 

Beg, What might import my sister's letter to him I 

Osw, I know notj lady. 

Beg, Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter. 
It was great ignorance, Gloster^s eyes being out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives he moves 10 
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All hearts against ns ; Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nighted life ; moreover, to dfisciy 
The strength o' the enemy, 

Osw. I nrast needs after him, madam, with my letter. 

Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow ; stay with us ; 
The ways are dangerous. 

Osw, I may not, madam ; 

My lady charged my duty in this business. 

Beg. Why should she write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 20 

Something — I know not what : — ^I '11 love thee much. 
Let me unseal the letter. 

Osw, Madam, I had rather — 

Reg, I know your lady does not love her husband ; 
I am sure of that : and, at her late being here, 
She gave strange ceiUades, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund : I know you are of her bosom. 

Osw, I, madam ? 

Reg. I speak in imderstanding ; you are, I know it : 
Therefore, I do advise you, take this note : 
My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk'd, 30 

And more convenient is he for my hand, 
Than for your lady's :^-you may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; 
And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 
So fare you well 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

Osw, "Would I could meet him, madam ! I would shew 
What party I do foUow. 

Reg, Fare thee well. 40 

[ExevmJt. 
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SCENE Yl.'—The country near Dover. 

Enter' SiX)BTiiR, and Edgab dressed like a peasant. 
Gh, Wten eliall we come to the top of that same hill ? I •] 

Edg. You do climb up it now : look how we labour. Jv^ i Wr^ 
Gh, Methinks, the ground is even. /ftiU ^ 

Edg. Horrible steep : / J\r ^ 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? / pf^Y^i \ 

Glo. No, truly. lo(f*n J>**V 

Edg. Why, then your other senses grow unperfect / 41 •IT 

By your eyes* anguish. [ [{yiJ^ ^ V^J 

Glo, So may it be, indeed : 

Methinks thy voice is alter'd ; and thou speak'st 

In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Edg, Tou are much deceived ; in nothing am I changed, 

But in my garments. 

Glo. Methinks, you are better spoken. 10 

Edg, Come on, sir; here *s the place ! — stand stilL — ^How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway dr, 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles : half-way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire-— dreadful trade i 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice : and yon tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish'd to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge, 20 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high. — ^I '11 look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. 
Glo. Set me where you stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand : you are now within a foot 

Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 

Would I not leap upright. 
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Scene VI.] KING LEAR. 87 

Glo, Let go my hand . 

Here, friend, is another purse ; in it, a Jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : fairies, and goda^ 
Prosper it with thee I Go thou further oflf ; 30 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg. Now fare you well, good sir. 

[Seems to go. . ) 

Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his < 
Is done to cure it. 

Glo, O you mighty gods ! tvi i •^ ^ ^T * TwiK-V/ 

This world I do renounce ; and, in your sights, / . aL fi*^ ** rwir- 
Shake patiently my great aflliction off : i%f*^ 7 . ^^^^ 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall H* /ti f W/^ ^^ 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Bum itself out If Edgar Uve, O, bless him !— 40 

Now, fellow, fare thee well. 

Edg. Gone, sir. Farewell — 

[Glosteb leaps, and faUs along. 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft : had he been where he thought^ 
By this had thought been past. — Alive or dead ? 
Ho, you sir ! friend ! — ^Hear you, sir ! — speak ! 
Thus might he pass indeed :— yet he revives : 
What are you, sir ? 

Glo, Away, and let me die. 

Edg. Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, air. 
So many fathom down precipitating, 50 

Thou hadst shivered like an egg : but thou dost breathe ; 
Hast heavy substance ; bleed'st not ; spea^t ; art sound. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell ; 
Thy life's a miracle. Speak yet again. 

Glo. But have I fallen, or no ? 
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Edg, From the dread summirof this chalky bourn : 
Look up a-height ; — the shrill-gorg'd lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo, Alack, I have no eyes. — 60 

Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, 
To end itself by death ? 'Twas yet some comfort^ 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And frustrate his proud wilL 

Edg. Give me your arm : 

Up : — so. — ^How is 't ? Feel you your legs 1 You stand. 

Glo, Too weU, too welL 

Edg, This is above all strangeness : 

Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? 

Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I stood here below, methought his eyes 
Were two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 70 

Horns whelk'd, and wav*d like the enridged sea ; 
It was some fiend : therefore, thou happy father. 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men's impossibilities, have preserved thee. 

Glo. 1 do remember now : henceforth! 'U bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself 
' Enough, enough,' and die. That thing you speak of, 
I took it for a man ; often 'twould say, 
* The fiend, the fiend :' he led me to that place. 79 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. — ^But who comes here ? 

Enter Lear, fantastically dressed wUh wildrjlowers. 
The safer sense will ne'er accommodate 
His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for cdning ; 
I am the king himself. * * 

Edg. thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear. Nature 's above art in that resj^ct. — ^There 's your press- 
money. That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper : draw 
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me a clothiei^s yard. — ^Look^ look, a monse ! Peace, peace ; — 
this piece of toasted cheese will do*t. — ^There's my gauntlet; 
111 prove it on a giant — ^Bring up the brown bills. — O, weU- 
flown, bird ! — ^i' the clout^ i* the clout ; hewgh !— Give the word. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. ^ 92 

Lear, Pass. 

Qlo. I know that voice. j 

Lear. Ha ! Goneril — ^with a white beard ! — ^They flattei'd me j 
like a dog ; and told me I had the white hairs in my beard ere / 
the black ones were there. To say ' ay/ and * no,' to everything 
I said. — ' Ay ' and * no * too was no good divinity. When the rain 
came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter ; when 
the thunder would not peace at my bidding ; there I found them, \ 
there I smelt them out. Go to, they are not men o' their words i^i y/ 



. they told me I was everything ; *tis a lie — ^I am not ague-pro^ 

Glo. The trick of that voice I do well remember : ''"' "lOS -fi^ 
Is't not the king? 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king : 

When I do stare, see, how the subject quakes. 
I pardon that man's life. What was thy cause ? — 
Adultery ? Thou shalt not die : 
Die for adultery ! no : for Gloster's son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters. 
Behold yon simpering dame, 110 

Whose face between her forks presages snow ; 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure's name — beneath is aU the fiends' ; 
There 's hell, there 's darkness, there 's the sulphurous pit, 
Burning, scalding, stench, consumption ! — 
Fie, fie, fie! pah, pah! 
' Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my 
imagination : there 's money for thee, 

Glo, let me^iss that hand ! 

Lear, Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality. 120 

Glo, ruin'd piece of nature ! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou know me ? 
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Lea/r. I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou BC[uiny 
at me ? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid ; I 'U not love. — ^Read 
thou this challenge ; mark but the penniog of it 

GU), Were all thy letters suns, I could not see. 

Edg, I would not take this from report ; — it is. 
And my heart breaks at it, 

Lear, Bead. 

Gh. What, with the case of eyes ? 130 

Lear, 0, ho, are you there with me 1 No eyes in your head, 
nor no money in your purse ? Your eyes are in a heavy case, 
your purse in a light : yet you see how this world goes. 

Gh, I see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad ? A man may see how this world goes, 

with no eyes. Look with thine ears : see how yon justice rails 

upon yon simple thief. Hark, in thine ear : change places ; and, 

handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief? Thou 

hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar ? 

J GU), Ay, sir. 140 

2 Lear, And the creature run from the cur? There thou 

- mightst behold the great image of authority : a dog 's obeyed in 

"^ office. — 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
';^ Why dost thou lash that * wretch ' ? Strip thine own back. 
\i The usurer hangs the cozener. 
"3 ^. Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes and furr'd gowns hide alL Plate sin with gold^ 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 150 

None does offend, none, I say, none ; I'll able 'em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To seal the accuser's lips. Get thee glass eyes ; 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not. — ^Now, now, now, now : 

Pull off my boots : — ^harder, harder ; so. 

Edg, 0, matter and impertinency mix'd I 
Reason in madness 1 



V 
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Lear, If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

I kuow thee well enough ; thy name is Gloster ; 160 
Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither. 

Thou knoVst, the first time that we smell the air, /) JV. o^ij/AjL 

We wawl, and cry : — ^I wiU preach to thee ; mark. ^ ' j ^IT 

Glo. Alack, alack the day ! Jjj^ P i^fMP 

Lear, When we are bom, we cry, that we are come J /JL 

To this great stage of fools ;— This 'a good block !— ^ IA<aM/^ ^«- 

It were a-delicate stratagem, to shoe ijuitjy^ tXj^ 

A troop of horse with felt : I 'U put it in proof ; lA^vi^^ 
And when I have stolen upon these sons-in-law. 

Then, kill, kiU, kiU, kill, kiU, kill I 170 

Enter a Gentleman, mth Attendants, 

Gent 0, here he is ; lay hand upon him. — Sir, 
Your most dear daughter — 

Lear. No rescue ? What, a prisoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. — ^Use me well ; 
You shall have ransom. Let me have surgeons, 
I am cut to the brains. 

Gent You shall have anything. 

Lear. No seconds ? all myseK 1 
Why, this would make a man, a man of salt, 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 
Ay, and for laying autumn's dust. 

Gent Good sir — 180 

Lear. 1 will die bravely, like a smug bridegroom ; what 1 
I will be jovial ; come, come ; I am a king. 
My masters, know you that ? 

Gent You are a royal one, and we obey you. 

Lear. Then there *s life in 't. Come, an you get it, you shall get 
it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 

[Exit running; Attendants /oWoir. 

Gent A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch ; 
Past speaking of in a king ! — ^Thou hast a daughter. 
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Who redeems nature from the general cuise 

Which twain have brought her to. 190 

Edg, Hail, gentle sir. 

Gent Sir, speed yon : what 's yonr will ? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward 1 

Gent Most sure, and vulgar : every one hears that, 
Which can distinguish sound. 

Edg. But, by your fiavour, 

How near's the other army ? 

Gent Near, and on speedy foot ; the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought 

Edg, I thank you, sir ; that's alL 

Gmt Though that the queen on special cause is here. 
Her army is moVd on. 

Edg, I thank you, sir. 

[Exit Gentleman. 

Glo, You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 200 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

Glo. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg. A most poor man, made tame to fortune's blows ; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 
I '11 lead you to some biding. 

Glo. Hearty thanks: 

The bounty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 

Enter Oswald. 

Osw. A proclaim'd prize ! Most happy! 210 

That eyeless head of thine was first jfram'd flesh 
To raise my fortunes. — ^Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyseK remember ; — the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 
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Glo, Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enongh to it. 

[Edgab opposes, 

Osw, Wherefore, bold peasant^ 

Dar^st thou support a published traitor 1 Hence ; 
Lest that infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
* Edg, Ch'ill not let go, zir, without vurther 'casion. 

Osw. Let go, slave, or thou diest. 220 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk poaa 
And ch*ud ha* been zwagger^d out of my life, 'twould not ha* been 
zo long aa *tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not near th* old man ; 
keep out, che vor'ye, or ise try whether your costard or my 
ballow be the harder : Ch*ill be plain with you. 

Osw. Out, dunghill! 

Edg. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir : come ; no matter vor your 
foins. 

[They fight; and Edgar hnocJcs him dovm. 

Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me : — ^villain, take my purse ; 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 230 

And give the letters which tiou find'st about me 
To Edmund Earl of Gloster ; seek him out 
Upon the EngHsh party : — 0, untimely death. [Diea, 

Edg. I know thee weU : a serviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 
As badness would desire. 

Gh. What, is he dead? 

Edg. Sit you down, father ; rest you. — 
Let *s see these pockets : the letters that he speaks o^ 
May be my friends. — ^He is dead ; I am only sorry 
He had no other death's-man. — ^Let us see : — 240 

Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not : 
To know our enemies* minds, we *d rip their hearts ; 
Their papers is more lawful 

[Reads.'] * Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. You have many 
opportimities to cut him off; if your will want not, time and place will 
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be fmitfally offered. There is nothing done, if he return the conqueror ; 
then am I the prisoner, and his bed my gaol ; from the loathed warmth 
whereof deliver mo, and supply the place for your labour. 

* Your (wife, so I would say) affectionate serrant, 

'GONERIL.' 

O undistinguisli'd space of woman's will ! — 250 

A plot upon her virtuous husband's life ; 

And the exchange, my brother ! — ^Here, in the Bands, 

Thee I '11 rake up, the post imsanctified 

Of murderous lechers ; and, in the mature time. 

With this imgracious paper strike the sight 

Of the death-practis'd duke : for him 'tis well,. 

That of thy death and business I can telL 

Glo, The king is mad : how stiff is my vile sense. 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract : 260 

So should my thoughts be sever'd from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

Edg, Give me your hand : 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father, I '11 bestow you with a friend. [Exeunt 



SCENE VII.— il Tent in the French Camp. Lear on a bed, 
asleep; Physician, Gentlemen, and others, attending. 

Enter Cordelia and Kj:nt, 

Cor. thou good Kent, how shall I live and work, 
To match thy goodness ? My life wHL be too short, 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, is o'erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 
Nor more, nor clipp'd, but so. 

Cor. Be better suited : 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours ; 
I prithee put them ofL 
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Scene VIL] KING LEAR. 95 

Kent Pardon, dear madam : 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent : 
My boon I make it that you know me nol^ 10 

Till time and I think meet 

Cor, Then be it so, my good lord. How does the king? 

[To the Physician. 

Phys. Madam, sleeps stilL 

Cor. O you kind gods. 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 
The untun'd and jarring senses, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Phys. So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king ? he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed 
r the sway of your own wiU. Is he arra/d ? 20 

Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Phys. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very welL 

Phys. Please you, draw near. — ^Louder the music there. . L ,^T^ • 

Cor. my dear father ! Restoration hang ? ^tw*^^'*'^ •/ 
Thy medicine on my Mps ; and let this kiss f La^"^ *^ * A 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 3 ^ ^ *<• ^•^Cfty 
Have in thy reverence made 1 ^ T^*^ i 

Kent. Kind and dear princess ! 

C(yr. Had you not been their father, these white flakea 30 

Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be opposed against the jarring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ; 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With thia thin helm ? Mine enemy*s dog. 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn. 
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In pliort and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 40 

'Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded alL — ^He wakes ; speak to him. 

Phys, Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 

Cor, How does my royal lord ? How fares your majesty ? 

Lear, You do me wrongs to take me out o' the grave : — 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am boimd 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
. Cor, Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear, You are a spirit^ I know : when did you diet 

Cor, Still, still, far wide I 60 

Phys, He *s scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been f Where am I ? — ^Fair daylight t — 
I am mightily abus'd. — ^I should e*en die with pity. 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — 
I will not swear these are my hands : — ^let *s see ; 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were assur'd 
Of my condition! 

Cor, 0, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hand in benediction o'er me :^- 
No, sir, you must not kneeL 

Lear, P^y? do not mock me: 

I am a ver^ foolish fond old man, 60 

Pourscore and upward ; not an hour more nor hss : 
And, to deal plainly, 

Lfear I am not in my perfect mind , ptr^^y 
Methinks I should ^ow you, ancTknow this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is : and all the skill I have 
Bemembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I thii^ this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cot, And so I am, I am. 70 

Lear, Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. I pray, we^ not : 
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If you have poison for me I will drink it. / {^J^^ 

I know yon do not love me ; for your eifiteis Q^ K -^ p^ 

Have, as I do remember^ done me wrong: 
You have some cause, they have not 

Con Ko cause, no cause. 

Ltar, Am I in France I 

Kmt 3ji your own kingdom, sir. 

Lear, Do not abuse me. 

Fhijs, Be comforted, good madam : tiie great rage, 
You see, is kiU'd in him : and yet it is danger 
To make him even o'er the time he has lost 80 

Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more^ 
Till farther settling. 

Gof, Will*t please your highness walk ? 

Ltar. You must bear with me : 

Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and foolish. 

[Exeunt Leab, Cordelia, Physician, and Attendants. 

Gent. Holds it true, sir, that the Duke of Cornwall was so slain ? 

Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people ? 

Kent As 'tis said, the bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, his banish'd son, is with the Earl of 
Kent in Germany. 90 

Kent. Report is changeable. 'Tis time to look about; the 
powers o' the kingdom approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. Fare you well, sir. 

[Exit 

Kent My point and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or weU, or ill, as this day's battle 's fought. 

[Exit. 
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Lmr. Hoiri, howl, hovl !— O, yon are men of itonei ; 
Had I your tongnea and eyes I 'd uae Ibem lo 
That heaTen'f vaolt ihoold crack.— Jd V. Se. 3. 



ACT V. 

SCENE L — The Camp of the British Forces, near Dover, 

Enter, with drums and colours, Edmund, Regan, Officers^ 
Soldiers, and others, 

Edm. Know of the duke if his last purpose hold : 
Or whether, since, he is advis'd by aught 
To change the course : he 's full of alteration. 
And self-reproving : — ^bring his constant pleasure. 

[To an Officer, who goes out 

Beg, Our sistei's man is certainly miscarried. 

Edm, 'Tis to be doubted, madaTri. 

Beg. Now, sweet lord. 

You know the goodness I intend upon you : 
Tell me— but truly— but then speak the truth, 
Do you not love my sister ? 

Edm. In honoured love. 
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Scene I.] KING LEAR, 99 

Beg. I am doubtful tliat you have been conjunct 10 

And bosom'd with her, as far as we call hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg, I never shall endure her : dear my lord, 
Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not :^ 

She, and the duke her husband — 

Enter Albany, Gonebil, and Soldiers. 

Gon, I had rather lose the battle than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

[Aside. 

Alh. Our very loving sister, well be-met. — 
Sir, this I heard — the king is come to his daughter, 
"With others, whom the rigour of our state 20 

Forc'd to cry out Where I could not be honest, 
I never yet was valiant : for this business. 
It toucheth us, as France invades our land, 
Not holds the king ; with others, whom, I fear, 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

Edm, Sir, you speak nobly. 

Beg. Why is this reasoned ? 

Gon, Combine together 'gainst the enemy : 
For these domestic and particular broils 
Are not the question here. 

Alh, Let 's then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceeding. 30 

Edm, I shall attend you presently at your tent. 

Reg. Sister, you '11 go with us ? 

Gon. No. 

Reg. "lis most convenient ; pray you go with us. 

Gon, 0, ho, I know the riddle [Aside] : I wiU go. 

As they are going out, enter Edgar, disguised, 

Edg, If e'er your grace had speech with man so poor, 
Hear me one word. 
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AUb, I 'U overtake yoxL — Speak. 

[Exeunt Edmund^ EmaAN, GkOTERiL, 
Officers, Soldiers^ cmd Attendants. 

Edg. Before yon fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If yon have victory, let the trumpet sound y^ 

For him that brought it : wretched though I seem, 40 

I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there : if yon miscarry, 
Your business of the world hath so an end, 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you ! 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Edg, I was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald cry. 
And I'll appear again. 

[Exit 

Alb. Why, fare thee well ; I will overlook thy paper. 

Be-mterEDmrsih 

Edm. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers. ^Vi 

Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 60 

By diligent discovery ; — ^but your haste 
Is now urg*d on you. 

Alb. We wiU greet the time. 

[Exit 

Edm. To both these sisters have I sworn my love ; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take ? 
Both ? one ? or neither 1 To take the widow. 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril ; 
And hardly shall I carry out my side \^ 

Her husband being alive. Now then, well use 60 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done 
Let her who would be rid of him devise 
His speedy taking ofL As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear and to Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our powei^ 
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"Scene IIL] KINC/lEAR. ICl 

Shall never see liis pardon : for my state 
Stands gn me to defend, not to debate. 

SCENE n.-ii Field between the two Camps. 

Alarum withm, IhUer, with drum and colowrs, Leab^ Ck>BDELiAy 
and their Foreee; and exeunt 

Enter Edgab and Glosteb. 
Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host ; pray that the right may thrive : 
If ever I return to you again, 
I '11 bring you comfort 

Glo, Grace go with you, sir ! 

[Exit Edgab. 

Alarwme; afterwardi a reireai. Be-enter Edgab. 

Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away ; 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta'en : 
Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo. No further, sir ; a man may rot even here. 

JSdg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must endure V^ 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 10 

Bipeness is all : come on. 

Qlo, And that's true too. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE HL^The British Camp near Dover. 

Ikter, in conquest, with drum and colours, EDifUifD ; Lkab and 

Cordelia, prisoners; Officers, Soldiers, de. 
Edm. Some officers take them away : good guard ; 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 

Cor. We are not the irst, 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst 
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102 KING LEAR. [Act V. 

For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down ; 
MyseK could else outfrown false fortune's frown.— 
Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters ? 

Lear, No, no, no, no ! Come, let*s away to prison ; 
We two alone will sing like birds T the cage : 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I *11 kneel down, IQ 

And afik of thee forgiveness : so we 'U live, 
And pray, and sing,' and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we '11 talk with them too— 
Who loses and who wins : who 's in, who 's out^ 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies : and we '11 wear out. 
In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear, Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 20 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; 
They shall * not ' make us weep ; we '11 see 'em starve first. 
Come. [ 

[Exeunt Leab arid Cordelia, guarded. / 

Edm, Come hither, captain ; hark. A 

Take thou this note [Givmg a paper] ; go, follow them to prison ; y 

One step I have advanc'd thee : if thou dost ^ ' 

As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way // 

To noble fortunes : know thou this — ^that men 30 

Are as the time is : to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword : — ^thy great employment 
Will not bear question ;— either say thou 'It do't^ 
Or thrive by other means. 

Off. I 'U do % my lord. 

Edm, About it ; and write happy when thou hast done. ^ 

Mark — ^I say, instantly ; and carry it so / 

As I have set it down. . ^^ 
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Off, I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats ; 
K it be man's work, I wiU do 't. 

[Exit Officer. 

Flourish, Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, Officers, and, 
Attendants. 

Alb. Sir, you have shewn to-day your valiant strain, 40 

And fortune led you well : you have the captives 
"Who were the opposites of this day's strife ; 
I do require them of you, so to use them. 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine, 

Edm, Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention and appointed guard ; 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 
To pluck the common bosom on his side, 

And turn our impressed lances in our eyes 50 

Which do command them. With him I sent the queen ; 
My reason all the same ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where you shall hold your session. At this time 
We sweat and bleed : the friend hath lost his friend j 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By those that feel their sharpness : — 
The question of Cordelia and her father 
Requires a fitter place. 

AJJb, Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war, 60 

Not as a brother. 

Reg, That's as we list to grace hint 
Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 
The which immediacy may weU stand up, 
And call itseK your brother. 

-CCUL 
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Gon, Not so hot : 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your addition. 

Beg, In my rights, 

By me invested, he compels the best. 70 

Gon, That were the most if he should husband you. 

Beg, Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla \ 

That eye that told you so look'd but a-squint. 

Reg. Lady, I am not well ; else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. — General, 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 
Dispose of them, of me ; the walls are thine : 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Gon. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good-win. 80 

Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes ! 

Reg., Let the drum strike, and prove my title thine. 

[To EUMUND. 

AU). Stay yet ; hear reason : Edmund, I arrest thee 

On capital treason ; and, in thy arrest. 

This gilded serpent [Pointrng to (Jonbbil] ;— f or your daim, 
fair sister, 

I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 

'Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 

If you will marry make your loves to me, 

My lady is bespoke. 

Gon. An interlude ! 90 

Alb. Thou art ann*d, Qloster : — ^Let the trumpet sound : 

If none appear to prove upon thy person, 

Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons. 

There is my pledge [Th/romng dovm a glove]; IH make it on 
thy heart, 
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Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. 

Reg, Sick, O, sick ! 

Gon. If not, I'U ne'er trust medicine. [Aside. 

Edm. There 's my exchange [ThrovjiTi/g dovm a glove] : what in 
the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies ; 
Call by the trumpet : he that dares approach, 100 

On him, on you, who not? I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

^^. A herald, ho ! 

Edm, A herald, ho, a herald ! 

Alb, Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy soldiers 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

Beg, My sickness grows upon me. 

Enter a Herald. 
Alb, She is not well ; convey her to my tent 

[Exit Eegan^ led. 
Come hither, herald— Let the trumpet sound — 
And read out this. 

Off, Sound, trumpet ! [-4 trumpet sounds, 110 

Herald reads, 
*li any man of qnaliiy or degree, within the Hsts of -&e anny, ynJl 
maintain upon Edmnnd, supposed Earl of Gloster, ih&t he is a manifold 
traitor, let him appear by the third sound <^ the trumpet : he is b<M 
in his defence.' 

Edm, Sound! 

[First Trumpet, 
Her, Again ! 

[Second Trumpet, 
Her, Again 1 

[Third Trumpet, 

[Trumpet answers w^in» 
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Enter Edgar armed, preceded by a Trumpet 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the tntmpet. 

Her, What are you ? 

Your name, your quality ? and why you answer 120 

This present summons ? 

JEdg, Know, my name is lost : 

By treason's tooth bare gnawn, and canker-bit : 
Yet am I noble, as the adversary 
I come to cope withaL 

Alb. Which is that adversary 1 

Edg, What *s he that speaks for Edmund Earl of Gloster ? 

Edm, Himself ; — ^What say'st thou to him ? 

Edg. Draw thy sword : 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart. 
Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 
Behold, it is my privilege. 

The privilege of mine honours, ' 130 

My oath, and my profession ; I protest— 
Maugre thy strength, place, youth, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune. 
Thy valour, and thy heart — thou art a traitor : 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conspirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince ; 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust below thy feet, 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou, *No,' 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 140 

To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak. 
Thou liest. 

^ Edm, In wisdom, I should ask thy name ; *" 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike. 
And that thy tongue some say of breeding breathes^ 
What safe and nicely I might weU delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spum : 
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Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart ; 

Which (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise), 

This sword of mine shall give them instant way, 150 

Where they shall rest for ever. — ^Trumpets, speak. 

[Alarums, They fight Edmund /aZ&. 

Alh, Save him, save him ! 

Gon, This is practice, Gloster : 

By the law of war, thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not vanquished, 
But cozened and beguiled. 

AJh, Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it. — ^Hold, sir : — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil : — 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive you know it. 

[Gives the letter to Edmund, 

Gon, Say, if I do — ^the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who can arraign me for 't ? 

Alb, Most monstrous ! 160 

KnoVst thou this paper ? 

Gon, Ask me not what I know. [Ex^. 

Alb, Go after her : she's desperate ; govern her. 

[To an Officer, who goes out, 

Edm, What you have charged me with, that have I done, 
And more, much more : the time wiU bring it out ; 
'Tis past, and so am L But what art thou, 
That hast this fortune on me ? If thou art noble 
I do forgive thee. 

Edg, Let 's exchange charity. 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund; 
If more, the more thou hast wrong'd me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father's son. 170 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us : 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 
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(fr/ ^ Edm, Thou hast spoken right, 'tis true ; 

/K v^ The wheel is come full circle ; I am here. 
4|i Alb, Methought thy very gait did prophesy 

A royal nobleness : — ^I must embrace thee ; 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or diy father I 

Edg, Worthy prince, I know % 

AU>, Where have you hid yourseK ? 180 

How have you known the miseries of your father ? 

Edg, By nursing them, my lord. — ^list a biief tale j— 
And when 'tis told, that my heart would burst \ — 
The bloody proclamation to escape 
That followed me so near (0 our lives' sweetness I— 
That with the pain of death we 'd hourly die^ 
Bather than die at once 1), taught me to shift 
Into a madman's rags ; to assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain'd : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 190 

Their precious stones new lost ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, saVd him &om despair ; 
Never (0 fault !) reveal'd myseK unto him, 
Until some half-hour past, when I was arm'd; 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, j^ 

I ask'd his blessing, and from first to last jtA^^^ 

Told him our pilgrimage : but his flaVd heart — f V*^^ ^X 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support 1 — . )v^ 

'Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grie^ \ ^a ^ 

Burst smilingly/ ^^ 

Edm, This speech of yours hath moVd me, 200 

And shaU, perchance, do good : but speak you on ; 
Yoa look as you had something more to say. 

-4^. If there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve. 
Hearing of this. 

Edg, This would have seem'd a period 

To such as love not sorrow ; but another, 
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To amplify too much, would make much more, 

And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there in a man. 

Who, having seen me in my Worse estate, 210 

Shunn'd my abhon'd society ; but then, finding 

Who 'twas that so endured, with his strong anna 

He fastened on my neck, and bellowed out 

As he 'd burst heaven ; threw him on my fiather ; 

Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 

That ever ear received : which in recounting 

His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 

Began to crack : twice then the trumpet sounded. 

And there I left him tranced. 

Alb. But who was this ? 

Edg. Kent, sir, the banish'd Kent ; who in disguise 220 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did him service 
Lnproper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman hastily, with a bloody knife. 

Gmt, Help I help! help I 

Edg. What kind of help? 

A^, Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent 'Tis hot, it smokes ; 

It came even from the heart of — she 's dead. 
^/ AUb. Who dead? speak, man. 

G&nt. Your lady, sir, your lady : and her sister 
By her is poisoned ; she confesses it 

Edm. I was contracted to them both ; all three 
Now marry in an instant 

Edg. Here comes Kent 230 

AW. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead !— 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us trembie. 
Touches us not with pity. 

[Exit Gentleman. 
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Enter Kent. 
O, is this he ? 
The time will not allow the compliment. 
Which veiy manners urges. 

Kent I am come 

To bid my king and master aye good-night ; 
Is he not here 1 

Alh, Great thing of ns forgot ! — 

Speak, Edmund, where *s the king ; and where *s Cordelia ? — 
See*st thou this object, Kent ? 

[The bodies of Goneril and Began are brought in. 

Kent Alack, why thus ? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd : 240 

The one the other poison'd for my sake, 
And after slew hersel£ 

Alb. Even so. — Cover their faces. 

Edm. 1 pant for life : some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send— 
Be brief in it — ^to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia : — 
Nay, send in time. 

AW. Run, run, O, run— 

Edg. To who, my lord ? — ^Who has the office 1 send 
Thy token of reprieve. 250 

Edm. Well thought on ; take my sword. 
Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. 

[Exit Edgar. 

Edm. He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair. 
That she fordid herself. 

AW, The gods defend her I Bear him hence awhile. 

[Edmund is borne off. 
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Enter Leab, loitk Cordelia dectd in hds arms : Edoar^ Officer^ 

and others, 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl ! — 0, jon are men of stones ; 
Had I yonr tongues and eyes I *d use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack. — She*6 gone for ever 1 — 260 



She 8 dead as earth. — ^Lend me a looking-glass ; W v^v^^ ^^ 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, vS v vs <^ ^ 

Wliv tliftTi ahft livftS- ^ rf\ *> '^ • 



I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; ^^ ^ w%/A^ 

^671^. Is this the promis*d end ? '\'>rtP^^^ 

Edg. Or image of that horror ? 

Alh, Fall, and cease ! 

Lear. This feather stirs ; she lives ; if it be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem aU sorrows 
That ever I have felt 

Kent. my good master ! {Kneeling, 

Lear. Prithee, away. 

Edg. Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! 270 

I might have saVd her ; now she 's gone for ever ! 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha ! 
What is 't thou sa/st ? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low — ^an excellent thing in woman : — 
I kill'd the slave that was a-hanging thee. 

Off. 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
I would have made them skip : I am old now, 
And these same crosses spoil me. — ^Who are you ? 
Mine eyes are not o* the best : — I'll tell you straight. 280 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov'd and hated. 
One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull sight. Are you not Kent ? 

Kent. The same ; 

Your servant Kent. Where is your servant Caius ? 

H 
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112 KING LEAR. [Act V. 

Ltar, He's a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He*ll strike, and quickly too : he's dead and rotten. 

Kmt, No, my good lord ; I am the very man ; — 

Ltar, I'll see that straight. 

Kmt, That, from your first of difference and decay, 
Have folloVd youx sad steps, 

Lear, You axe welcome hither. ^^ 

K&at Nor no man else ; all 's cheerless, dark, and deadly.— 
Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves. 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear, Ay, so I think. 

Alb, He knows not what he says ; and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 

Edug. Very bootless. 

Enter an Officer, 

Off, Edmund is dead, my lord. 

All, That 's but a trifle here.— 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come . 
Shall be applied : for us, we will resign, 

During the life of this old majesty, 300 

To him our absolute power : — ^you, to your rights ; 

\To Edoab mA Kent. 
With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. — ^AU friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and aU foes 
The cup of their deservings. — 0, see, see ! 

Lear, And my poor fool is hang'd I No, no> no life : 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all ? Thou 'It come'no more. 
Never, never, never, never, never !— 

Pray you undo this button : thank you, sir.— 310 

Do you see this ? Look on her — ^look — her lips— ^ » * ^^y. 
Look there, look there I D«*^V**^t ^ 






Scene III.] KING LEAR. 113^ 

Edg. He faints ! — ^My lord, my lord — 

Kent Break, lieaxt ; I prithee, break ! 

Edg. Look up, my lord* 

Kent Vex not Ms ghost : 0, let him pass ! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. He is gone, indeed. 

Kent The wonder is he hath endur'd so long : 
He but usurp'd his life. 

Alb, Bear them from hence. — Our present business 
Is general woe. Friends of my soul, you twain 320" 

[To Kent and Edqab. 
Eule in this realm, and the gof d state sustain. 

Kent I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 
My master calls me — ^I must not say, no. 

AU), The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most : we that are young 
ShaU never see so much, nor live so long. 

[ExeurU mth a dead march 
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The following contractions are employed in the notes: Abbott =Dr Abbotfs 
SJtakespearian Grammar ; Cf. = Confer {Compare) ; Cogs. = Cognates ; Gr. =s 
Greek ; Lat. = Latin ; N. Fr. = Norman-French ; O. E. = Old English ; O. Fr. = 
Old French. 



ACT FIRST, 



SCBNB I. 



King Lear had at first intended to 
divide his kingdom equally among his 
children. 

1. Affected, used in the literal Latin sense 
oi affectdre, the primary meaning 
of which is to aim at^ the second 
to be ificlined to. Cf. ' How doth 
your grace affect their motion?' 
Henry VI., Part /., V. L 7. 
Shakespeare uses the word also 
in the sense of aspire to; as in 
Henry VI., Part II., IV. vii. 
104 : ' Have I affected wealth or 
honour V And he uses the parti- 
ciple affected in the sense of dis- 
posed, as in the phrase ill-affected ; 
and affection in the sense of dis- 
position. 

6. Xqvalities, equal, or what may 

prove to be equal, eood points. 

Weighed, balanced against each 

other. Curioelty, in its original 

Latin sense of careful or scrupu- 
lous investigation. In much the 
same sense Shakespeare employs 
the adjective curious, as in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, III. ii. 35: 
'You shall not find, though you be 
therein curious, the least cause for 
what you seem to fear.* And he 
has likewise the pthrases curious 
eye and curious business ( = requir- 
ing care). 

6. lloiety, from Low Lat medietas, 
half, through the Fr. moitii. It 
is just as frequently used by 



Shakespeare In the vague sense of 
share. 

14. Sue, try. From Low Lat. sequere, to 

follow, which gave the Fr. suivre. 
Cogs, are; Suit, suite: pursue, 
ensue; &c. 

15. Deierving = to deserve your esteem. 

16. Out = abroad. Cf. Two Gentlemen 

of Verona, I. iii. 7 : 'And such 
preferment out' 
20. Darker pnrpoee, design which we 
' have kept secret or m the dark till 

now. Lear's general intentions 
were known, but not his specific 
purposes. Lear's love of mystery 
IS part of the weakness of his 
character. 
22. In three = into three. In was used 
in O. E., and still -is in Lancashire 
and in modem German, in the 
sense of into. So Shakespeare 
has thrown in the Thames, in his 
face, come in^ her presence, the 
sounds of music creep in our ears 
{Merchant of Venice), a thing 

comes in his head, &c. Faet = 

firm. The same meaning is found 
in steadfast ( = firm in its place or 
stead). Shakespeare has also such 

Shrases as a fast foe; fast to my 
opes ; fast to your affection. 
24. Strengths, the abstract for the con- 
crete = f/r»/i^ men. So we em- 
ploy forces for soldiers ; and Shake- 
speare has cruelty for cruel person, 
diligence for diligent servant, 
judgment, for jud^e, prudence 
for sensible man, virtue for good 
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man, as in Henry VII I. ^ III. L 
103 : * Holy men I thought ye, two 
reverend cardinal virtues.' And 
he also does the opposite — puts the 
concrete in place of the abstract, 
as in Tempest^ I. i. 32 : ' His com- 
plexion is /tf97^c//»/^<Emtf/ *He 
speaks nothing but tnadtnan* 
(Twelfth Night, I. v. X15) ; in 
Henry K, V. ii. 156 : * I speak to 
thee ^lain soldier;' and in this 
play (I. iv. 16s) : ' This is not alto- 
gether>&<?/,' ior/olh, 

27. Oonitaat, settled. We still use the 

noun constancy in this sense. 
Shakespeare has the phrases, * my 
stomach is not constant;' 'con- 
stant woe ; ' * constant fools/ 

&C. 

28. Seysral = respective. From the verb 

sever; as sundry comes from 
swtder. 
81. Amorous = for the sake of making 
love. So Shakespeare has also the 
phrases, amorous tale, amorous 
token, &c 

88. Divert w, strip ourselves 'as of a 

garment (Lat. vestis). Cog. : /»- 

vestiture. 
84. &it«rert of = interest in. 
87. Nattiro with merit, where merit strives 

with natural affection for the 

highest place. 

89. ¥lleld the matter = more than words 

can express; the matter is too 
weighty to be wielded or handled 
by words. 
40. Space, ^ which implies the power of 
motion. Cf. Hamlety if. il 261 : 
' I could be pounded in a nutshell, 
and count mvself a king ot infinite 
space ; ' and nis use of the adjective 
spacious in Hamlet, V. ii. 90, 
where Osric is said to be ' spacious 
in the possession of dirt.' 

43. Found love. 

44. Unable = powerless. So'm Henry VI. , 

Part /., IV. v. 4, we find * sapless 
age and weak unable limbs.' 

45. All maimer of 10 much, all possibility 

of expression by word or gesture. 
Probably the so much was accom- 
panied oy a wide opening out of 
the^ arms. Or the so much may 
indicate the various comparisons 
which Goneril has employed to 
indicate the strength and value of 
her love.* So Mr Barnes calls 



degrees of comparison, 'pitches 
ofsuchness.' 

48. Shadowy = shady. Ohampaltii = 

plains. From Lat. campus, a 
plain, through Fr. champ. In 
Twelfth Night, II. v. 73, Shake- 
speare uses it in the sense of open 
country : * Daylight and champain 
discovers not more.' The French 
province, from which the wine of 
the name comes, is so called be- 
cause it is tolerably level. 

Sich'd = enriched. This is the 
only passage where the word 
occurs. 

53. Self = self-same. So Shakespeare 
has such phrases as tfUs self; that 
self; shoot an arrow that self 
way [Merchant of Veiiice, I. 1. 
148) ; that self blood; what befel 
me in this se^ place. 

55. Ky very deed = the true and real 

nature of my love. 

56. That = in that or for that. 

50. Felicitate = made happy. This is 
the only instance of Shakespeare's 
usin^ the word. In his time, the 
passive participles introduced from 
Latin had the force and exereised 
the function of passive participles, 
being felt to be so by all readers — 
as aU readers then knew more or 
less Latin. Later on, this feeling 
was weakened ; and hence d or ed 
was added. Thus we find suffocate 
(for suffocated), exhaust, create, 
excommunicate; and, in Scotland, 
situate is still used for situated, 
Milton's usage is the same. 
Thus, in Paradise Lost, vL 640 : 

* For earth hath this variety from 

heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and 

dale.' 

62. Kore richer. Shakespeare has both 
double comparatives and double 
superlatives. As, more larger, 
more better, more nearer; and 
most unkindest cut of all (in 
Julius Ceesar, III. ii. 187); and 
we find in Richard I I., II. i. 49, 
the anomaly of * less happter 
lands.' 

64. Bemain, the imperative or optative. 

65. VaUdity, value. Cf. Airs Well that 

Ends Well, V. iU. 19a : 
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•This ring, 
Whose high respect and rich validity 
Did lack a parallel.' 

68. MUk. BurguiBly was noted for its 
pastures. In line 341 it is called 
'waterish Burgundy,* because it 
was so well watered. 

60. &it«nfs'd, interested in. The word 
seems to have been employed In this 
sense in the xyth century by Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, and others. 

77. Bond, the tie or bond of nature 
that unites us. ' According to my 
bond ' is therefore = in so £ar as a 
daughter is bound to do so. 

79. Good my lord. The my is more 
closely and usually attached to 
lord than the viot^good; it there- 
fore comes next it. In the same 
way, we say a poor old man, and 
not an old poor man. The poverty 
may be got rid of; the age is 
inseparable, and can only increase. 
In the same way, Shakespeare 
has dear my lord, good my 
brother, sweet my mother, and 
good my knave, for my good boy, 

8L IboM— M. Shakespeare frequently 
has this and that followed by as. 
Thus Julius Ceesar, I. ii. 33 : 

* I have not from your eyes that 

gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont 

to have.' 

84. AH = altogether, or give their all of 

love to you. Cf. Timon 0/ A thefts, 
I. i. 139: *I will dispossess her 
all.' 

85. FUght, pledge or promise. 

9i. Hecate, a tnple deity — called PhoebS, 
or the Moon, in heaven ; Diana on 
the earth ; and Hecate or Proser- 
pine in the tmder-world. She was 
sometimes called Trivia, and 
offering^ were presented to her 
at cross-roads. Shakespeare al- 
ways makes it a dissyllable, except 
in one passage, the authenticity of 
which IS questioned. 

86. (Operation, a reference to astrology. 

One part of the belief in astrology 
is preserved in the word influence, 
which indicated that something 
flowed {fluo, Iflow, and in, upon) 
down from the stars upon the in- 
habitants of the earth. 



96. Z^rom. Shakespeare \iait%/rom in the 
sense of by at by means of. Cf. 
Tem^st, ll. i. 250 : * From whom 
we all were sea-swallowed.' 

96. Froperfey «f Uood = identity and 
' ownness ' of blood. In this 
sense Shakespeare employs the 
adjective also, and has such phrases 
as their proper selves, his proper 
ear, his proper tonpte, and even 
your own proper wisdom, 

100. mm ttii time. 

103. My sometime dantfiler. Shakespeare 
sometimes uses an adverb for an 
adjective. In his Sonnets he 
speaks of 'the fine point of seldom 
pleasure,' of * each under (= infe- 
rior) eye ; * and in Timon 0/ Athens, 
I. i. 44, of * this beneath {= lower) 
world.' See Abbott, 22. 

106. Bet my rest = fix all my hopes. It 

is a phrase borrowed from a game 
at cards ; and in this case it means 
'to stand upon the cards in one's 
hand.' Shakespeare has th& phrase 
five times. Cf. Romeo and Juliet^ 
V. iii. no: *Here will I set up 
my everlastin|f rest.' 

107. Nnrsery = nursmg. 

109. From = away from. In the same 
way Shakespeare uses the phrases, 
from remembrance, from such a 
deed, he lived from all attainder 
of suspect [Richard III., III. v. 
32). 

111. Digest, incorporate. 

116. Onnelf. Used eight times by Shake- 
speare in this regal style. CC 
Richard II., I. iv. 43 : 

* We will ourself in person to this 
war.' 

119. AdditioM = titles. Cf. Troilus and 
Cressida, IV. v. 141 : 

' Bear hence a great addition 
Earned in thy death.^ 
And Hamlet, I. iv. 20 : 

' With swinish phrases 
Soil otur addition.' 

126. Hake from = get out of the way of. 
We still use the phrase make for 
(a port, &c); and Shakespeare 
has make up in the sense of finish 
and also of to march up, make 
against, make forth, and make 
out (= go out). Jle also construes 
make with adjectives, in imitation 
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of the phrase make merry, and 
gives us fnake bold, make dainty ^ 
make nice, and tnetke strong. 

127. Fork = point ^Ikivade = penetrate. 

So III. iv. 7: 'This contentious 
storm invades us to the skin.' 

130. Have dread = be afraid. 

132. Beierv* tlij state, keep thy power 

and state for thyself. 

133. Oon»id«ratio& = reflection. 

134. Answer my life, let my life be answer- 

able for the correctness of my 
judgment Cf. Cymbeline^ I. iv. 
170 : * Only thus for you shall 
answer.* 

137. Reverb, reverberate. This is the 

only instance where the word 
occurs in Shakespeare. 

138. Pawn = pledge. 

139. Wage = wager. FromO. Tr. wager, 

gager, to pledge. Cf. Hamlet, 
V. iL 154 : • The king hath waged 
with him six Barbary horses.' And 
in Pericles, IV. ii. 34, the word 
seems to mean to he equal to : ' The , 
commodity wages not with the 
danger.' 

142. Blank, the white mark in the centre 
of the butt or target. Cf. Othello, 
III. iv. 128: 'Stood within the 
blank of his displeasure.' Cf. 
'point-blank.* 

144. Swear's* = adjurest. Miscreant 

(literally) unbeliever, and hence 
as a general term of abuse. From 
O. Fr. mescriant, from microire, 
from Lat. credere, to believe. 
Cog. : Recreant, a person who 
goes hack from his faith. 

148. Vent = give vent or utterance to. 
From Lat. ventus, wind. In All's 
Well that Ends Well, II. iii. 213. 
we have : ' Thou didst make toler- 
able vent of thjr travels.' And in 
Hamlet, III. ii. 373, we have 
ventages : * Govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb.' 

151. That = inasmuch as. 

152. Strain-d, excessive. Cf. Henty IV.. 

Part II., I. i. 161 : 'This strained 
passion doth you wrong.' 

155. Oar potency made good, in the abso- 
lute case sswhen, or inasmuch as 
our power proves itself effective 
(notwithstanding your obstruction). 

157. Diseases, those thmgs which may 
cause inconvenience or want of 
ease (disease). Disasters ^ which 



appears in the folio editions, is too 
strong a word. Shakespeare uses 
disease several times in the sense 
of vexation or annoyance. 

160. Tnmk, contemptuous for hody or 
person. Cf. Henri^ IV., Part II., 
IV. V. 930 : * Health is flown from 
this bare withered trunk.' 

163. Bith = since. Mr Marsh says that, 
in the zTth century, a distinction 
had begun to be made between 
eith and sithence (contracted into 
since) ; that siih was employed as 
a logical particle — ^in reasoning, 
while since related to time only. 
Shakespeare does not observe this 
distinction. 

167. Approve = make good, prove the 
truth of or confirm. From Lat. 
prohus, good. 

174. BivaU'd. The only instance in 
Shakespeare where rival is used 
as a verb. But the use of noims 
as verbs is very common in Shake- 
speare. Thus we find to bench 
(for to sit), climates ( = lives) 
here, to faulty to fool, to lesson 
(for to teach), to tongue (for to 
ahuse), to trifle (for to make 
trifling), to wage (for to pay). 
And see line 187 below. 

176. Qaest = pursuit. From Lat. 
gueero {gwesit-um), I seek. Cf. 
Merchant of Venice, I. L 173 : 
'Many Jasons come in quest of 
her.* 

179. 80, at the value which you mention. 

181. LiUIe seeminc. If little is an 

adjective (qualifying substance, the 
meaning is, that small substance 
which only seems to he substance 
and is not: if it is an adverb, 
modifying seeming, it means thai 
substance which has so mean an 
appearance. Lear probably means 
to hint : * Little and unimposing as 
she may seem, you will find her a 
handful, I can assure you ! ' 

182. Piec'd = joined. Cf. Antony and 

Cleopatra, I. v. 45 : ' I will piece 
her opulent throne with king- 
doms.' 

18a. Like = please. Cf. Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, IV. ii. 56: 'The music 
likes you not ; ' and Lear, IL iL 96 : 
•His countenance likes me not. 

185. Owes, owns or possesses. Cf. 
Richard III., IV. iv. 14a: 'The 
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slaughter of the prince that owed 
that crown.* 
189. Election, choice. Used in this 
sense nineteen times by Shake- 
speare — 3-lfakM vp its mind. See 
note on line 126. 

192. ICake rach a ttray, swerve so far. 

The only passage where this 
phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

193. BeMecb you, understand /. Beseech 

is a softened form (softened under 
N.-Fr. influence) of seek. A 
form of seek with the old pro- 
nunciation is found in forsake = 
to give up seeking. 

194. ATtrt, in the literal sense of turn 

away. From Lat. <i, from, and 

verto, I turn. More worthier, 

see note on line 62. 

198. Argument, subject. The short 
account of the subject of a chapter 
in a Latin book, which was placed 
at the beginning, was called the 
Argumentum. Cf. Sonnet Ixxvi. 

'° = 

'For you and love are still my 
argument.' 

Bes'des meaning subject^ it also 
means object^ in Shakespeare. 
Thus AWs IVell, II. iii. 7 : 'The 
rarest argument of wonder;' and 
Henry IV., Part /., II. iu 100: 
' It would be an argnument for a 
week.'— In Milton it generally 
means subject. Thus Paradise 
Lost, I. 24 : 

' That to the height of this great 

argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to 

Men.' 

— ^Balm, a short form of the word 
balsam. Of . blossom, bloont ['Eng.) ; 
redemption, ransom (Lat. and 
Fr.) ; eleemosynary and alms 
(Gr.) ; blaspheme and blame (Gr.). 

199. Most beft. See note on line 62. 

Trice, before you could count 
three. The word is said by some 
to be a form of thrice; and by 
others to be from the Spanish tris, 
the breaking of a glass. 

200. DismanUe = strip off. The object 

of the verb is usually a person. 
CC Winter's Tale, IV. iv. 666: 



' Dismantle you, and, as you can, 

disliken 
The truth of your own seeming.* 

203. UoBstcn it, makes it monstrous 
and hideous. Cf. Coriolamis, II. 
il 81 : 

'Idly sit 
To hear my nothings monstered.* 

These are the only two instances 
in which Shakespeare uses 
monster as a verb. Or perhaps 
the it is a mere suffix; and 
monsters it means plays tlie 
monster; as in such i)hrases as 

trip it, queen itf lord it, &c. 

Fore-TOQch'd, formerly professed. 

204 FalL must fall. ^TUnt = discredit 

Cf. Othello, II. I 275 : ' Do you 
find some occasion to auger Cassio* 
either by speaking too loud, or 
tainting his discipline.' 

207. Por = because. Cf. Midsummer 

NigMs Dream, IV. i. 187 : 

'And, for the morning now is some- 
thing worn, 

Our purposed hunting shall be 
set aside.' 

Shakespeare uses^r also in the 
sense of in order that. Thus 
Henry VI., Part III., III. i. 9 : 

* And, for the time shall not seem 

tedious, 
I '11 tell thee what befel me.' 

He even uses it along with 
because. Thus Richard II., V. 
v. 3: 

'And, for because the world is 

populous, 
I cannot do it.* 

208. Well Intend = virtuously purpose. 
211. Dithononr'd = dishonourable. 

213. For which. The antecedent to wA/cA 

is want, 

214. BtUl-Mllelttng, constantly begging. 

In the i6th and Z7th centuries, 
still meant always or constantly. 
In Sir H. Wotton's poem on The 
Happy Life, we have the line : 

'Whose soul is *//// prepared for 
death ; ' 

and, in Shakespeare's Tempest, I. 
ii. 329, the still vexed Bertuooihfs 
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(Bermudas); the still closing 
waters (the waters that always 
close again) ; and in Merchant of 
Venkey I. i. 136, there is a very 
significant passage : 

* If it stand, as you yourself still 

do 
Within the eye of honour ; * 

where, ii still had the modem 
meaning, it would be a grave in- 
sult from Antonio to Bassanio. 

216. Loit m« = ruined me in your 
esteem. 

218. TardineM, slowness. This is the 
only passage in which Shake- 
speare uses the word. 

222. K^ardi = considerations. 

223. Entire, single, sole. Cf. Heftry IV., 

Part II., IV. 352 : * Pure fear and 
entire cowardice.' 
231. Respects, considerations. Cf. King 
John, III. i. 318 : 

* When such profound respects do 

pull you on ;' 

and Hamlet, III. L 68 : 

* There 's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long 
life.* 

241, Waterish. The only other passage 
where the lyord occurs is in 
Othello, III. iii. 15 ; * Such nice 
and waterish diet.' 

2i2. Vnpriz'd. This word may have its 
literal meaning (which is the more 
pointed and forcible meaning), or it 
may mean priceless or invaluable. 
See dishonoured in line 211, and 
I. ii. 70 of this play. Shakespeare 
frequently uses ed for able. Thus 
we nave m Richard I II., I. iv. 27 : 

' Inestimable stones, unvalued 
jewels ; ' 

and IV. iv. 217 : 

'AH unavoided 
destiny.' 

And in Merchant 0/ Venice, III. 

iv. 52 : * With all imagined speed.' 

See Abbott, sect 375. 
244. Here — where, used as nouns. Cf. 

Othello, I. i. ip8, where Roderigo 

calls Othello *a stranger of here 

and everywhere.' 
24a Benlcon. This is, through N. Fr., 



the doom of 



a short form of the word bene- 
diction. We have many of these 
double forms in English. Ci./act 
^nd/eat: redemption and ransom ; 
potion and poison; /action and 
fashion; tradition znd, treason; 
and many more. 

251. The Jewels, in the vocative case, or 

nommative of address. Ci. yulius 
Ctesar, V. iil 99, where Brutus 
says to the dead body of Cassius : 

'The last of all the Romans, fare 
thee well r 

Wash'd, with tears. Cf. 

Richard III., IV. iv. 389 : 

* For I myself have many tears to 

wash 
Hereafter time.* 

252. I know you what you are. Cf. Mark, 

i. 24 : 'I know thee who thou art, 
the holy one of God.' 

253. To caU = to speak of, to give the 

right terms to. 
255. Professed = full of profession. Cf. 
Much Ado, \.'\. 170, 'a professed 
tyrant to their sex;' and such 
phrases as * my friend professed,' 
thieves professed.' 

261. At, used in the sense of the price at 

which a thing is bought. 

262. Want that you have wanted— a cog- 

nate accusative. 

263. Flighted, that has eiven or pretended 

to give its plight or pledge. Cf. 
'professed bosoms' in line 260. 
One reading^ is plaited; and the 
meaning is given as folded or full 
of plaits. 

266. As soon as they are alone together, 
the two ungrateful sisters at once 
relapse into prose. 

272. Grossly, obviously and plainly. Cf. 
AWs Well, I, iiL 178: 'Now to 
all sense 'tis gross you love my 
son.' Henrv IV., Part /., II. 
iv. 250: 'These lies are like the 
father that begot them; gross as 
a mountain, open, and palpable.' 
And in line 279, slenderly is op- 
posed to it. 

275. Of hts time = of his years. So we 
still say, *in my time.' And c?. 
Merchant of Venice, I. i. 129 : 

* The debts, wherein my time 
something too prodigal hath left 
me gaged.' And Romeo and 
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yultei, IV. i. 60: 'Out of thy 
long-experienced time give me 
some counsel.' 

277. SngnJEed. Shakespeare has this 
form three times, and the form 
«z^^y/«/ also three times. The/ 
is really intrusive, as the word 

comes from the Fr. greffer. 

OonditioB, character. Qu Corio- 
lanust V. iv. xo : * So short a time 
can alter the condition of a man.' 

279. Vnconstant, iickle, unsteady, coming 
from unsettledness of character. 
-— Btarta, abrupt and uncon- 
sidered acts. Cf. Henry IV., Part 
/., III. ii. 125 : * Base inclinations 
and the starts of spleen.'— Mke 
= Ukely. 

282. Hit, agree, let us be of one mind 
about this. Cf. MacUth, III. 
vi. I : 

• My former speeches have but hit 

your thoughts 
Which can interpret further.' 

286. Ill the heat, strike when the iron is 
hot. 

SCBNB 2. 

1. Nature, not custom, or convention, 
or society. 

8. Stand in the plague, submit to this 
plague of custom, which hems one 
in and limits one on every side. 

4. Curiosity, scrupulousness. See note 
on I. L s. Cf. also All *s Well, I. 
ii. 20 : 'Frank nature, rather curi- 
ous than in haste, hath well com- 
X>osed thee,' where curious means 
careful, ^Deprive, disinherit. 

6. Koonsbiaet, months. 

6. Lag of = later than. The only other 

instance in which lag is used as 
an adjective by Shakespeare is in 
Richard II 1. 1 II. i. 90; 

* Some tardy cripple bore the 

countermand 
That came too lag to see him 
buried.* 

7. Oompaet, for compacted. See note 

on I. i. 59. Cf. Titus Andromcus, 
V. iiu 88: * My heart is not com- 
pact of flint ;' and Midsummer 
Nights Dream, V. i. 8 : 

•The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compdct.' , 



8. True, of true proportions, well- 
shaped. Cf. Sonnet Ixii. 6 : 
' No shape so true, no truth of 
such account' 

10. With base, with the epithet base = 
base-bom, illegitimate. 

16. Top, rise above and conquer. Cf. 
Coriolanus, II. i. 23: 'Topping 
all others in boasting.' 

18. Bttbicrib'd = surrendered. Cf. Son- 

net cvii. zo : 

' Death to me subscribes. 
Since spite of him I '11 live in tills 
poor rhyme.' 

19. Oonfln'd to ethiUtion. ^ Limited 

to an allowance or pension. Cf. 
Henry IK, Part II., I. i. 154: 
* Keep the wild flood confined.* 
Exhibition is still used in this 
sense in several universities. Cf. 
Othello, I. iii. 238 : 

' I crave fit disposition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and ex- 
hibition,* 

20. Upon the gad = on the spur of the 

moment. Cf. Titus Andronicus, 
IV. i. X03: *And with a gad of 
steel will write these words.' 
Cog.: Gad-Jly: and perhaps con- 
nected with goad, 

31. O'erread = read over. 

82. O'erlooUng, looking over. Cf. 
Henry V., II. iv. 50: 'O'erloolc 
this pedigree.' It will be noticed 
that particles like^^r, up, &c., 
change their meaning very much, 
as they are separable or insepar- 
able, as they take the place of 
tight prefixes or of loose sufiixes. 
Compare overlook and look over; 
upset and set -up; overset ^vA set 
over; overthrow and throw over; 
and many others. Shakespeare 
has many compounds of over, 
which we have since lost, as, * Is the 
storm overblown f overbulk (= to 
overtower), overbuy (to buy at too 
dear a rate), to overcool, overgone 
with care; enough, with over- 
measure ; with over-weathered 
ribs and ragged sails {Mercliant 
of Venice, II. vi. 18), and a great 
many more. 

88. Essay, proof. Essay comes from the 
Low Lat. exagmenare, to draw 
out an army, or make it march. 
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(Hence examtnaHon.) Another 
and older form of tJie word is 
auay^ which is still applied to the 
testing of metals. Shakespeare 
has the form essay only twice ; his 

usual spelling is assay. YsjA», 

perhaps confounded by Shake- 

?>eare with test. Cf. Henry IV.^ 
art II., II. iii. M; 'Till that 
the nobles have of their puissance 
made a little taste.' But taste 
comes from Lat. tangire, to 
touch; through the Low Lat 
taxare and iaxitare; O. Fr. 
taster. Test comes from Lat. 
testa, a vessel, which also gives 
our testy {=keady\ and the Fr. 
tite. 

40. B«tt of our timai = best part of our 

lives. Cf. I. i. a8o. 

41. OldneM = age. Cf. Macbeth, I. v. 

ax, where illness is used for 
wickedness: 

'Art not without ambition, but 

without 
The illness should attend it.* 

^Fond = foolish. Cf Merchant 

of Venice, III. iii. 9 : 

* I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou 

art sojond 
To come abroad with him at his 

request.' 
And Lncrece, X094 : 
' True grief is >^^»^ and testy as a 

chSd.' 

42. Who, \)eic9.y3&ti tyranny, its antecedent, 

really = tyrants. Dr Abbott, 
sect 264, says : ' The slightest 
active force, or personal feeling, 
attributed to ^ the antecedent, 
suffices to justify who* And he 
(juotes Troilus and Cressida, III. 
iii. i3o: 

' Applause 
Who like an arch reverberates ; ' 
and, from various plays, lips who, 
sighs who, mouths who, and eye- 
luis who, &C. 

43. Bnftered = permitted. Cf. Henry 

VI., Part III., lY.yiii. 8: 

'A little fire is quickly trodden 

out; 
Which, being sufier'd, rivers can- 
not quench.' 



5L Olowt, private room. Cf. Hamlet, 
II. L 77 : 

' My lord, as I was sewing in my 
closet' 

The word comes from the Lat 
claudire, to shut, through the O. 
'Fr.clore, part. clos. Cogs.: Clause, 
exclude, conclude: close, cloister, 

&C. 

52. COiaracter, handwriting. Cfl Son- 
net lix. 8 : 

' Since mind at first in character 
was done;' 

a line which means * Since thought 
was first expressed in writing ;' and 
Twelfth Ni^ht, V. 354: *This is 
not my writmg, though much like 
the character.' And he also uses 
charactery in the collective sense ; 
as in Merry Wives of Windsor, 
V. V. 77 : ' Fairies use flowers 
for their charactery;^ and Julius 
Ctesar, II. L 308 : 

'All my engagements I will con- 
strue to thee, 

All the charactery of my sad 
brows.* 

The word comes from the Gr. 
charassein, to engrave or mark. 
In Wickliffe the ^ord means brand 
Kix witness, 
64. Fain, gladly. Shakespieare uses the 
word both as an adjective and as 
an adverb. Thus in Henry VI., 
Part II., II. i. 8, we have : 

* Man and birds are fiun of climb- 

ing high.' 

And in Romeo and Juliet, III. 
iL 109 : * I would forget it fain.' 

60. Sons at perfect age, in the absolute 

case. Cf. Julius Ceesar, IV. iiu 
X56: 

' And, her attendants absent, swal- 
lowed fire.' 

And Richard II., I. iii. 259 : 

* Joy absent, grief is present for 

that time.* 

61. Ward. Cognates: Warden^ ward- 

robe, warrant, warranty; and, 
in their N.-Fr. spelling, guard, 
guardian {garderobe), guarantee. 
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64. Detected, for detestable. See note 
on i., lines 343 and 3zz. 

69. Certain, clear and trustworthy. Cf. 

Henry VI., Part /., I. ii. 59 : 

* Believe my words, for they are 

certain and infallible.' 

70. Where = whereas. Cf. Richard II. , 

III. iL 185: 

* To fight and die is death destroy- 

ing death. 
Where fearing 6.ymg pays death 
servile breath/ 

72. Pawn down = pledge. Sec note on 
i., lines 138 and 139. 

74. Pretence, intention or purpose. Cf. 
CoriolanttSf I. iL 3o : * To keep 
your great pretences veiled.' 

83. Wind me into bim, enable me to find 
my way into his secret intentions. 
Shakespeare has also a winding 
maze^ winding nooks, &c. (The 
me is said to be a dativus ethtcus; 
but this is doubtful.) 

85. Vnttate myself = rob myself of my 

state and rank. Cf. Antony and 
Cleopatra, III. xiiL 30: 

*Yes, like enough, high-battled 

Caesar will 
Unsiate his happiness.' 

Cf. the phrases, unship tJu 
rudder, nnload, untnanned, un- 
mask falsehood, a Poor unntinded 
(not noticed) outlaw, unmuzzled 
thoughts, unpack my heart with 
words {Hamlet, II. iL 6x4), un- 
roof, this deed nnshapes [de- 
ranges me) quite (Measure for 
Measure, IV. iv. 33), to unsphere 
the stars with oaths {tVinter's 
Tale, I. ii. 48), unwished hs wished 
away), in Henry V., IV. iii. 76. 

Reeolvtion, solution of my 

doubts. Shakespeare has such 
phrases as resolve my doubts, 
resolve me in my suit, resolve me 
that, &c. 

86. Convey, manage. 

89. Wisdom of natnre = natural philo- 
sophy. ^Reason it. Dr Abbott, 

sect. 226, says : * // is sometimes 
used indefinitely* as the object of 
a verb, without referring to any- 
thing previously mentioned.* And 
he quotes Henry VI., Part II., 
II. i. 23 : 



* Dan^rous peer. 
Thou smooth'st tt so with king and 
commonweal ;' 

and such phrases as to revel it ; 
to foot it; to queen it; to prifice 
it : to duke it. A good example 
is to be found in Pope's Moral 
Essays, iL 15 : 
'Whether the charmer sinner it 

or saint it. 
If folly grow romantic, I must 
paint It' 

90. Sequent. Latin words like this 
having in Shakespeare's time but 
lately come into the language, 
were always, .or almost always, 
used in their literal meaning. Cf. 
Measure for Measure, V. 378 : 
' Immediate sentence then and 
sequent death.' 

92. Bond, moral batid, tie which unites. 
The noun^ comes from the verb 
bind, and its cognates are : Band; 
bundle: bofidsman; bindwood, 
woodbine (where the ^ has dropped 
off). 

97. Diiqiiietly, giving us disquiet. 

98. Loie = cause loss : the thee is a 

dative. 

101. Bzoellnit = excelling, prominent, 
standing out above every other 
thing of the same kind. Cf. 
Richard III., IV. iv. 53 : *That 
excellent grand tyrant of the 
earth.' 

105. Tkeachen = traitors. This is the 
only place in Shakespeare where 
the word occurs. Spherical pre- 
dominance = the dominating iniflu- 
ence of the spheres. 

107. Influence. See note on I. i. 95. 

108. Tbxnttinc on = impulse. 

113. Cne, from the Fr. qiteue (Lat cauda), 

a tail ; because it was the last 
words of the previous speaker 
which gave the hint to the next 
what he had to say. 

114. Tom o' Bedlam, a beggar come out of 

Bethlehem Hospital, which was in 
Shakespeare's time, a hospital for 
the insane. The patients who were 
discharged, but could not support 
themselves, became professional 
beg^rs. See Edgar's speech in 
II. lii. 

115. Fa, soL Edmund pretends to be 

smging. 
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118. Thia otker day, frequently used by 
Shakespeare for tke other day. 

121. Baccet4 = fall out or hajqpen. In 
Shakespeare's time succeed and 
success simply indicated that which 
results or issues forth, whether 
good or bad ; and we have in 
Shakespeare the phrases ^ah/xmt- 
cess and bad success. Milton's 
use of it is the same. In Paradise 
Lost, ii. 9, he speaks of Satan as 
* by success untaught.' 

128. Amitiei, friendships. Cf. Merchant 
of Venice f III. li. 30: 

'There may as well be amity and 

life 
Tween snow and fire, as treason 

and my love.* 

121. DifldeacM = dbtrusts of others. 
The modem meaning is distrust 
0/ one's self. Cf. Henry VI., 
Part /., III. iii. xo : * And of thy 
cunning had no diffidence.* 

123. DissipAtion of cohortf, disbanding 
and breaking up of armies. 

127. Sectary, a foUower or student (of 
astronomy). In Henry VIII., V. 
iii. 70, it has the modem meaning. 

136. Forbear, keep away from. Cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, II. vii. 
44 : ' Forbear me till anon.' The 
prefix for in English (like ver in 
German) has a negative force; as 
in forbid, forget, forgive, forsake 
(= not to seek), forswear, forgo 
(wrongly spelled^wr^/?). 

138. ICichief of = harm or injury done 
to. Cf. Macbeth, I. v. 51, where 
Lady Macbeth says : 

* You murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless sub- 
stances 
You wait on nature's mischief ! ' 

189. AUay = abate, decrease. Shake- 
speare uses the word in this in- 
transitive sense in only one other 
passage {Henry VI., Part III., 
I. iv. 146). 

14L Continent = self-containing or brid- 
ling or controlling. Cf. Macbeth, 
IV. iii 64 : 

• My desire 
All continent impediments would 
o'erbear.' 

And cfl Shakespeare's use of the 



noun continents, which, in Mid' 
summer Nights Dream, II. L 9a, 
meaiu containing banks: 'The/ 
{the rivers) have o'erbome their 
continents.' 

149. Faintly, imperfectly. OX. King John, 
IV. ii. 927 : * I faintly broke with 

thee of Arthur's death.' ^Iauc« 

and korrw = horrible image. An 
instance of hendiadys — a figure in 
rhetoric bv which one thmg is 
expressed oy two images. Thus 
Virgil makes a man pour a libation 
from the goblet and the gold, 
instead oi from the golden goblet 
{paterA lUtavit et anno). 

156. fractleea = plots. Cf. Measure for 
Measure, V. 239: *To find this 
practice out.* 

158. FaabioB flt = make fit^ or fit to my 



Scene 8. 

4. Flaahas, a wonderfully apt expression 
for falling into sudden passions. 
Cf. Hantlet, V. i. a 10, where he 
talks of Yorick's * flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the 
table in a roar.' 

6. At odds with each other, and in a 
state of quarrelsomeness. Cf. 
Henry V., II. iv. 129: *I desire 
nothing but odds with England.' 

9. Bla^, a form of slow, where the 
guttural reappears. Cogs, are : 
Slug, sluggard; slow, sloth (= 
slowth) \ slag; slacken. 
10. Answer. See note on I. i. 234. 
12. Weary negligence, such negligence as 
would naturally result u'om weari- 
ness. Shakespeare is fond of using 
adjectives with a compact mass of 
meaning in them. Cf. Julius 
Ceesar, V. v. 71, where Antony 
says of Bmtus : 

*He only, in a general honest 
thought 

And common good to all, made 
one of them ; ' 

where generalmtzxa for the people 

in general, 
18. Question, trial and debate. Cf. 

Henry IV., Part II., I. il 68 : 

* He that was in question for the 

robbery.' 
14. Distaste = dislike. There is only one 
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other passage in which ihe word 
is used in this transitive sense, 
Troilus and Cressida^ II. iL 66. 
But we have also ' distasted with 
the salt of broken tears' {Ttvilus 
and Cressida^ IV. iv. 50). 

16. Ul« = useless, good for nothing. In 

the same sense we find in Shake- 
speare such phrases as idle 
words f idle /rue, idle nufss, idle 
toys, idle breathy an idle gaud^ 
idle markets^ idle weeds ^ the idle 
pebbles, antres vast and deserts 
idU {Othello, I.»iii 140). 

17. Manage = wield. AmtlMrttlet = 

functions of authority. Cf. Hamlet, 
IV. ii. 17,. where Hamlet, talks of 
Rosencrantz as a sponge 'that 
soaks up the king's countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities.' 

20. Am lIattexiM = as well as with flat- 
teries, when they — the old fools— 
are seen to be abused, that is, be- 
trayed into folly. 

26. My very eovrsr=:my exact course. 
From the Latin verus, true, and 
generally used by Shakespeare in 
Its literal sense. Cf. Tempest, \\. 
ii. X09 : * Thou art very Trinculo 
indeed ; ' and the .phrases : The 
very cause of Hamlefs lunacy : a 
very fox : a very saint ; a very 
coward; and— even in the com- 
parative and the superlative — the 
verier wag of the two ; the veriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a 
tooth. 

SCBNB^ 

2» DeftuM, make unrecognisable by dis- 
ordering. TCent had disguised 
himself; and he wishes to disguise 
his speech 'but as well.' Cf. 
Henry K, V. iL x6 : 
•To swearing and stem looks, 

defused attire. 
And everything that seems un- 
natural.' 
4. Bu^d = erased. C£ Sonnet xxv. 9 : 
* The valiant warrior, famousSd for 

fight. 
After a thousand victories once 

foiled. 
Is from the book of honour razSd 

quite. 
And all Uie rest foi^ot for which 
he toiled.' 



6. OaBM= come about. 

' 8. ▲ jot (of time) = a moment. 

14. CoarerM, associate. From versari^ 
to go about with. Shakespeare 
generally uses it in this sense ; in 
the m(M-e modem sense of to speak 
with, he has only four instances. 

15L Oaiaot c]iooM = have no choice but 

to fight. Eat BO fldL Eating fish 

was in Queen Elizabeth's time ■ 
looked upon as the mark of the 
Papist, Mrho was considered to be 
a disloyal subject 

21. Who for whom. Dr Abbott, sect 27^ 
says: 'The inflection of rvho is 
frequently neglected.' And he 
quotes Coriolanus, II. i. 8: 
'Who does the wolf love? The 
lamb.' 

29. Owloiia tato, a carefully worked-out 
story, on a story that needs care 
in the telling. Cf. Winter's Tale, 
ly. iv. 525 : * I am so fraught 
with curious business that I leave 
out ceremony.* 

48. ClotpoU = elodpole. The notion 

seems to be a poll or head on 
which the hair has been clotted for 
want of combing. 

49. lUmndArt, plamest. Cf. Hamlet, II. 

ii. 139, where Polonius says : 

' No, I went roimd to work. 
And my young mistress then I 
did bespeak ; ' 

and Henry V., IV. i. 216 : ' Your 
reproof is something too roimd-* 
And Bacon, in his First Essay, 
says that * Clear and round dealing 
is the honour of man's nature.' 

63. niat. . . •■. See note on I. i. 81. 

55. Appean. Supply that. Shakespeare, 
who uses the colloquial style by 
habit and preference, frequently 
omits the relative. Thus we have 
\a. Measure for Measure, II. ii. 
33 : ' I have a brother is con- 
demned to die ; ' and in Richard 
II., II. i. 173 : * In war was never 
lion rasped more fierce.' 

60. S«iiiembtz^=remindest Cf. Richard 

II., I. iii. 269 : ' Every stride will 
but remember me whiat a deal of 

world I wander.' OooMptlon, 

idea or notion. 

61. Most faint = verv slight 

62. Cwrlodty, scrupulousness or too great 

punctiliousness. See note on L 
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ii. ^ Ywy intmM = real in- 
tention. See note on I. iii. 36. 

64. This two days. Shakespeare fre- 
quently uses this idiom ; as in the 
phrases, iAts three months ; this 
nineteen years ; this seven year ; 
and even this many summers. 

75. Bandy, to beat to and fro as in a game 
of ball. a. Taming 0/ the Shrew, 
V. ii. 172: 

*To bandy word for word, and 
frown for frown.* 

79. IMflBrenoM of rank — ^the difference 
between yourself and the king. 

81. Oo to — an expression of impatience, 

as Come uf, or Marry come «/, 
was of derision. Cf. yulius 
Ccesar, IV. iii. 32, where Brutus, 
in reply to Cassius's claim to be a 
better soldier, says : * Go to ; you 
are not, Cassius.' 

82. EaruMt, the money paid to clench a 

bargain — ' a part paid beforehand 
as a pledge.* From O. Fr. ernis; 
from Lat. arrha (Scot, aries). 
Hence the phrase 'earnest of 
success,* * earnest of his coming.* 

84. Coxcomb, his cap. The jester's cap 
had a piece of red cloth sewn on 
the top, in imitation of the comb 
of a cock. 

86. Ton were beit, it were best for you 
to take. The knowledge of the 
dative case, and the feeling for it, 
very soon died out of the English 
mind. ^ Hence a confusion with 
the objective; and when a verb 
had two objects — a direct and an 
indirect one — it became a matter 
of indifference which became the 
nominative when the verb was 
changed into the passive voice. 
Thus *He shewed me a book* 
might become * A book was shewn 
me,' or ' I was shewn a book.' In 
the above idiom, we have the 
dative you changed into the nomi- 
native you. Cf. Henry IV., 
Fart II., I. ii. 245 : * I were 
better to be eaten to death;' and 
yulius Ceesar, III. iii. 15 : 
* Answer truly, you were best.' 

89. Ofttch cold, by getting on the wrong 
side of the door. 

91. Sld = gave. Cf. Tempest, IV. 94: 
*To have done some wanton 
charm upon this man.' And 



Shakespeare has the following 

phrases with do : Do advantage ; 

do danger; do on them some vio» 

lent death; do giory; do grace; 

do loss: do reason and right; do 

reverence; do rites; and many 

others. 
94b Kuele, for mine uncle ; and so nauni 

= mine aunt* 
96. LiTinf , property. 
100. Brach, a kind of hound that traces 

by scent ; and also, as here, a 

female hound. 
107. Owaet = ownest. See note cm I. 

i. 185. 

109. Troweit, believest. 

110. Set leM = stake less. C£ Richard 

II., IV. 571 

'Who sets me else? By heaven, 
1*11 throw at all!* 

And we find the phrases: To 
set all at one cast.- set my life 
ufon a cast ; and (in Julius Ctesar, 
V. i. 75) : To set upon one battle 
all our liberties. 

127. Motley, the parti-coloured dress of 
the domestic jester. 

131. Not altogether fool, the concrete for 
the abstract term/blly. Cf. Henry 
v., V. ii. 156: 'I speak to thee 
plain soldier ;* and note on L i. 24. 9 

133. ▲ monopoly of folly. 

139. Boreit ttine an, a reference to the 
well-known fable of The Old Man 
and his Ass. 

143. LeM grace in a year, less opportunity 
of shewing their folly, for wise 
men compete with them so eagerly. 

147. Sirrah, generally used to inferiors 

instead of Sir. There is no in- 
stance of a plural. 

148. Vied it, practised or employed it. 
156. An = if. An is very frequently 

found written and in Shakespeare, 
and often joined with if. 

163. ICakee that frontlet on = makes you 
wear that look on your brow. A 
frontlet was a forehead-cloth worn 
by ladies to prevent wrinkles. ^ 

166. An without a flgore,^ a nought 
without a X or 2 before it to give it 
value. 

178. All-lioen«'d, privileged to do every- 
thing he likes. So we have in 
Shakespeare, all-oblivious, all 
obeyed (= obeyed by all, Antony 
and Cleopatra, IIL xiiL 77), all' 
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shunutdf ike all-watchid night 
(= watched through), and all- 
worthy. 

174. Othar, plural The O. E. plural 
was otherei others is compar- 
atively modem, and is no more 
defensible than alls and manys. 

170. Bank, virulent. Cf. also Hamlet^ 
III. iii. 36. 

178. 8«f«, certain or to be relied on. Cf. 
Henry VI., Part III., IV. vii. 
52: 'By what safe means the 
crown may be recovered.' 

160. Pnt it on = push it on, incite it Cf. 
Coriolanus, II. iii. 260: *You 
ne'er had done it, but by our put- 
ting on.* 

181. AUowanea, approval. Cf. Henry 
VIII., III. ii. 322 : 'Without 
the king's will or the state's 
allowance.' 

183. Tender of = care for Weal, state 

of the commonwealth. 

187. The fool's reasoning is that the 
cuckoo, being similarly situated 
and actuated by the same feelings 
as Goneril, was under the painful 
necessity of biting off the nead of 
the hedge-sparrow. 

189. It bead. The old third personal 

pronoun was he, heo, hit; and the 
proper possessive of hit is his. 
Its came into use in the end of 
the 16th century; but is seldom 
found in Shakespeare. It was an 
early provincial form of the old 
genitive, and is hence found in this 
Iragment of a provincial ballad. 
Cf. Winter's Tale, III. ii. 109 : 

'The innocent milk in it most 
innocent mouth.' 

190. Daxkling = in the dark. There 
were some adverbs in O. E. which 
ended in linga or lun^a. We 
still have some examples in head- 
longy groveling {on the face) ; and 
in the old naselings {on the nose). 

197. Whoop, Jng ! probably another 
quotation from tne old song about 
the cuckoo. 

200. Notion, intellect So, in Macbeth, 
III. L 83, we find the phrase, 

*a notion crazed.* Discwnings, 

powers of distinguishing. 

907. Which, either a vulgar connective ; 
or it may have shadow in line 203 
as its antecedent 



209. AdmiratloB, wonder. Cf. Hamlet, 
I. il X92 : ' Season your admira- 
tion for a while.' 0' the saTOvr, 

of the nature and flavotur. 

214. Disorder'd = disorderly. (See line 

228.) Deboeh'd = debauched or 

debased. 

217. Orac'd, full of graces and honour. 
Cf. Macbeth, III. iv. 41 : 'Were 
the graced person of our Banquo 
present' 

221. Siaqnantity = diminish in number. 

This is the only passage in Shake- 
speare where the word occurs. 
But we find also disfumish, dis- 
place, disnature, disfro^erty, dis- 
seat, and disvalue. 

222. Still depend = still remain depend- 

ent 

223. Beeort = befit. Shakespeare has 

also beseem, betumble, betrim, be- 
thump, betime^ bes^tce, be/ray, 
begrime, and others. 

234. Sea-monster, said to be the hippo- 
potamus, which was the symbol of 
impiety and ingr.ititude, for they 
say that he killeth his sire.' 

230. Choice and rarest = most choice and 
rare. ^ Cf. Measure for Measure, 
IV. vl 13 : * The generous and 
gravest citizens ;' and, in the other 
order. Merchant of Venice, III. 
il 295 : 'The best conditioned 
and unwearied spirit' 

239. Worships = worthships or worths. 
Wickliffe, in his version of Mat- 
thew, xiii. 57 : * A prophet is not 
without honour,' has worship in- 
stead of honour. Shakespeare 
often uses the plural when we 
should use the singular. Cf. Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, I. iiL 49 : 

' To seal our happiness with their 
consents.' 

And he speaks of the good wills 
and the contents of people. 

241. Engine, the rack. ^Frame of nature 

= natural frame. Shakespeare 
frequently has <j/'with a noun 
for an adjective; as in Sonnet 
cxxix. I, a waste of shame = a 
shameful waste. So : daftce of 
custom ; a mind of honour; a 
passion of earnest; a lad of life ; 
a leaf of danger; thieves <if 
mercy : and many others. 

245. Sear. Shakespeare frequently uses 
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257. 
259. 

260. 

265. 



267. 
27L 
274. 



230. 
291. 

292. 



this word of disan-eeable or un- 
pleasant things and feelings. Thus 
we find dear groans; fortune* s 
dearest spite : full of dear guilti- 
ness; the dateless limit of thy 
dear exile (Richard 11.^ I. iii. 
151) ; in a dear degree ; my 
nearest and dearest enemy [Henry 
jy.f III. iL 123) ; my dearest 

foe ; and others. 

Hear and dear are both dissyllables 
in this line. The same is the case 
frequently in Shakespeare with 
fire^ fear, hour, your, four, &c 
See Abbott, 48a 

Disposition, mood, humour. Ibat 

— as. See note on I. i. 8r. 

Fifty. Lear has found out in the 
meantime the exact nature of 
his daughter's demands. 

▲ fort^l^, ^ when only half of 
the first period of a monUi was 
over. 

Vntentod. A tent was a probe for 
searching a wound. Hence wi- 
tenied {untentable) means not to 
be probed by a tent; and hence 
incurable, Cf. Hamlet, II. ii. 
626: *I'll observe his looks; I'll 
tent him to the quick.' 

Eaweep. One function of the he in 
verbs is to change an intransitive 
into a transitive verb, as in bemoan, 
bewail, bespeak, &c. 

Comfoi table = comforting. Cf. 
Romeo and Juliet, V. iiL X48 : * O 
comfortable friar ! where is my 
lord?' 

Besome the shape. He now thinks 
of taking back the power and 
position he had abdicated. 

Halter, here seemingly pronounced 
Jtauter, as the / is lost in half, 
calf, &c. This vocalisation of the 
/ began as early as i6oa 

At point, armed at point, all ready. 
Cf. Hamlet, I. ii. 200 : * ArmSd at 
point exactly, cap-a-pie.' 

Bnsa = report. Cf. Henry VIII., 
II. *i. 148: * Did you not of late 
days hear a buzzing of a separa- 
tion?' 

Bngnard. Shakespeare has also 
eiiround ^= surrouud), enwheel 
thee round [Othello, II. L 87), en- 
mesh, enrank, engaoled, enskelled, 
and.even enfree (= to set free). 

In mere/ =s at his mercy. The 



legal Latin phrase was in mise^ 
ricorditt. 

295. BtilL See note on I. i. 214. 

296. T^ be taken, to be taken by surprise, 

or taken prisoner. 

297. Utter, the verb from out, which also 

gives utter as a comparative. 

800. Wliat. an ordinary exclamation. 

See Julius Ctesar, II. i. x. 

802. Company =. companions. 

803. Particiilar fear = particulars of my 

fear. Cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 
I. iii. 54 : * My more particular is 
Fulvia's death.' 

805. Compact, give it greater consistency, 
connection, and completeness. 
Shakespeare generally uses com- 
pact as an adjective : * Love is a 
spirit all compact of fire ; ' ' My 
heart is not compact of flint' 
{Titus Andronicus, V. iiL 88). 

807. Milky, weak. Cf. Timon of Athens, 

III. i. 57: 'Has friendship such 
a faint and milky heart, it turns in 
less than two nights?' 

809. Attaakea, taxed or blamed. The 
only instance where the word 
occiu-s in Shakespeare. Task and 
tax {= taks) are only different 
spellings of the same word, like 
ask and ax (the latter used by 
Chaucer). This change of place 
in a letter is also to be seen in 
clasp and claps [clifj ; in grasp 
and graps [grip)', xn wasp and 
7vaps. Task is used in the sense 
of tax in Henry IV.. Part I., 

IV. iii. 92 : ' And, in the neck of 
that, //M>fc</ the whole state.' Both 
words have the fundamental sense 
of something imposed, 

814. Tbe event = we'll see what comes 
of it 

SCBNB 6. 



L Oloster, the castle of the Duke of 
Gloucester, where the Duke of 
Cornwall and Regan were re- 
siding. 

7. Brains, here used as a singular noun. 

8. Kibei, chilblains. 

10. Thy wit— sUpiliod, because thou hast 
no brains ; and therefore they can- 
not be frost-bitten. 

12. Kindly, with a double meaning — ajffec- 
tiattately, and ofter her kind. So, 
in the Prayer-Book : *The kindly 
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fruits of the earth.* The same 
kind of form is found in Hamlet, 
I. il 65, when he says of himself: 
'A little more than kin, "and less 
than kind.* 

17. On •■ = of his. See I. iv. 91. 

21. I did her wroag. Lear*s thoughts go 
back to Cordelia ; and he now sees 
what he has done. 

28. Be. Dr Abbott says, sect 309 : * As a 
rule, it will be found that It is used 
with some notion of doubt, ques- 
tion, thoug^ht, &c. ; for instance 
{a) in questions, and (3) after verbs 
of thinking.* And he quotes ^(WO' 



/r., PaH /., II. ir. 573. where 
the Prince thinks it certain that it 
is past midnight, and the Sheriff 
thinks it may possibly be two 
o'clock : 
*P. I think it is good morrow, is it 

not? 
5". Indeed, my lord, I think it be 

two o'clock.' 

31. Bm Mvea •ters, the Pleiades. 

34. To Uka't again perforce. Lear's 
mind recurs to the advisability of 
resuming his power, as in I. iv. 
274. 



ACT SECOND. 



Scene 1. 



1. Bare tbee = God save thee. 

7. Ear-Ussiag, such as are said with the 

speaker's lip at the hearer's ear. 

8. Arguments, topics or subjects of talk. 

See note on I. i. 198. 
10. Toward = in preparation, at hand. 
Cf. As You Like It, V. iv. 35 : 
* There is sure another flood to- 
ward.' 

17. Of a queasy question == requiring nice 

and careful handling. 

18. Briefness, prompt action. 

24. r the haste = in haste. So we find, 
in older English, at the least, at 
the first, &c. 

23. Upon his party = on his side. Cf. 
King John, I. 34 ; 

'Till she had kindled all the world 
Upon the" right and party of her 
son' (= on the side of). 

27. Advise yourself = consider. 

Si). Quit you weU = do your best. Cf. 

I Cor. xvi. 13 : ' Quit you like 

men.' 
31. Yield, &c. All this is spoken in a 

loud voice with the intention of its 

being overheard by Gloucester. 
39. Mumbling of = a-mumbling of, en- 

f;aged in the mumbling of. Mum- 
ling is here the verbal noun. Cf. 
Henry VI., Part II., IV. ii. 96 : 
'We took him setting of boys' 
copies.' 
43. Loathly opposite, opposed with loath- 
ing and abhorrence. 



50. la. fell motion, with fierce and blood- 
thirsty intention. Fell is connected 
\i\xh/elon. 

61. Home = with a home-thrust. So 
Shakespeare has strike home, pusk 
home, put it home, come home to 
ye, punish home, speak him home, 
tax him home, 

52. Unprovided = unguarded, unprepared. 

Cf. Richard III., III. ii. 75 : 

'Fear you the boar, and go so 
unprovided?' 

53. Best alarum'd spirits, spirits roused by 

the attack to do their best as by an 
alarum. 

55. Ohasted, frightened. The only pas- 
sage in Shakespeare where the 
word occurs. Cf. aghast. In 
Othello, V. i. 106, we find gas- 
ness : * Do you perceive the gast- 
ness of her eye? And in O. E. 
there was the phrase, ' gaste 
crowen from the com.* 

59. Arch, chief. From Gr. archi, begin- 
ning. So in archbishop, arch- 
deacon, arch-heretic, &c. Cf. 
Richard III., IV. iii. a: 'That 
most arch act of i)iteous massacre' 
=: imexampled, itself forming a 
precedent or first example. 

65. Pij^t, fixed, firmly resolved. Past 
participle of pitch. So Chaucer 
talks in the Kni^htes Tale, of 
the tents being ptght. And, in 
Cymbeline, V. v. 164, Shakespeare 
calls Minerva, straight -pight 
Minerva = erect. Ciust, harsh. 
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67. 



70. 



chidiag. We find, in the Taming 
of the Shrew, Kate the curst, 
curst and shrewd, curst and brie/. 
IHaeoTar, expose. 

= incapable of succeed- 



73. 



74. 



Wo«ld = were willing to.- 

the only instance of this word in 
Shakespeare. Re^sal belongs 
only to trust. 

Faltk'd = believed. See II I. vi. 1 17. 
So also we find in Shakespeare, 
graved ( = laid in the grave), 
kipgedy lorded ( = made a lord), 
servanted { = made a servant of), 
windowed ( = placed in a win- 
dow) ; mischief me, nose him 
{Hamlet, IV. \x\.\ prince it, story 

him, and many others. ^Wliat 

Z ilumld imy^as to what. 

CBiaraefeer, handwriting. See note on 

I. ii- 52- . . . <.t^ , 

8«sgMti<m,inatmg temptation. Shake- 
speare frequently uses suggest in 
the sense of tem^t. CT Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, III. i. 34 : 
'Tender youth is soon suggested ; ' 
and Othello, II. iii. 358 : 'They do 
suggest us first with heavenly 
shows.' — ^Practice, plotting. See 
note on I. iL 156. 

DnlUrd. The siiffix ard seems to 
indicate habit and disposition. Cf. 
coward = one who is habitu- 
ally cowed ; dotard; sweetheart 
(corrupt for sTveetard) ; drunkard; 
sluggard: braggart. 

FftsUm'd, hardened, confirmed. The 
only passage in Shakespeare where 
it is so used. 

Tncket, a set of notes played on a 
trumpet as a signal for marching. 
Cf. phrase : * tuck of drum.* 

Oapabte of inheritance. 

Crack'd = broken. Crack had in 
Shakespeare's time, and down 
even to the time of Addison, not 
the trivial meaning it has now. Cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, V. i. 15, 
where Caesar, speaking of the 
death of Antony, says : 
' The brealdng of so great a thing 

should m3ce 
A greater crack.* 

And, in Macbeth IV. i. X17, he 
has the phrase: *to the crack of 
doom.' And Addison wrote : 



< Should the whole frame of natiu^ 

round him break. 

He ;unconcemed would hear the 

mighty crack.' 

95. fmd = attend. Cf. Hamlet, I. iiL 83 : 

'The time invites you; go: your 

servants tend.* And Antony and 

Cleopatra, II. it 313 : ' Her 

gentlewomen . . . tended her i' the 

eyes.' Cf. tender of a man-o'-war. 

07. Oeaaoii, with the.accent on the last 

syllable. 

99. Put Idm OB. See note on I. iv. 18a 

100. A* fzp«BM and waato = the spend- 

ing'and wasting. Cf. Sonnet xdv. 

6 : 'To husband nature's riches 

from expense.' 

107. B«wr»7 liii praetlee = disclose his 

plot. 
111. Of doiaf ham=:as regards doing 
harm. Cf. Midsummer Nights 
Dream, ^ III. i. 44: *'Twere pity 
of my life ;* Merchant of Venice, 

II. v. 37 : 'I have no mind of 
feasting forth to-night;' and the 
phrase, 'a valiant man of his hands.* 

Kalw 70W owm porpeM, carry 

out your own proposal, using my 
power and authority in whatever 
you please. 

11^ Doth. When the two nouns seem to 
form one idea, the verb is often 
sineular. Thus, in Cymbelitte, 
IIL vi. sx : 'Plenty and peace 
breeds cowards.* But this will not 
account for the verb in Hamlet, 

III. ii. 177 : * For women's fear and 
love holds quantity,' nor for many 
others in ahakeM)eare. In the 
present passage, the use of itself 
shews that Shakespeare meant the 
virtue of obedience. 

119. Threading. Cf. Coriolanus, III. i. 

137 : ' They would not thread the 
gates.* 

120. PoiM, weight. From Fr ^ids; 

Lat. pondus. Found also m the 
term avoirdupois. 

124. From = away from. Cf. Timon of 

Athens, IV. iii. 533: *Thou shalt 
build from men.* 

125. Attoad deipateh, are waiting to 
carry away the answers. 

SCBNS 2. 

1. Dawning. The scene is in the early 
momingf before daybreak. The 
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flunkeyism of Oswald shews itself 
in this affected phrase. 
8. ^hafold = pound. It has been con- 
jectured that Li^bury pinfold is 
a slang expression for a boxing 
ring. 

18. ▲ knaT*. This speech is a wonder- 

ful instance of Shakespeare's 
power of calling names. 

14. Slire«-svlted. In Shakespeare's time, 

three suits of clothes a year were 
the allowance for a servant. See 

III. iv. X19. ^Hnzulred-poimd, 

and no more — which was the exact 
qualification for being a juryman. 
A hundred-pound gentleman was 
a phrase of contempt in the x6th 
century. 

15. Wont«d-*tocUng. Peopleof any rank 

wore silk stockings ; those of 
worsted were worn by servants. 

LUy-liTer'd, cowardly. We 

find also milk-liver* d^ white- 
livet'df and pigeon-liver* d. Cf. 
Hamlet f II. iL 603 : 

* It cannot be ' 
That I am pigeon-liver'd and lack 
galL' 

Actlom-taklagr, he dares not 

have recourse to his own sword, 
but goes to law. 

16. BnpenenriceaU*, officious, ready to do 

any service— even the meanest, 
and even when not called upon. 
—— One-tnmk-inheritlng, whose 
whole paternal inheritance goes 
into one trunk — ^as is the case 
with the Norwegian peasantry at 
this day. 

19. Mongrel, a diminutive from O. E. 

Mitngan, to mix. Cogs. : Mingle ; 
among; cheesemonger^ &c. 

20. Addition = titles. Cf. All's Well 

that Ends Well, II. iiL 134 : 

* Whose great additions swell, and 
virtue none.' 

23. Tarltt, a form of vassale^ a minor 
vassal Cog. : Valet. 

26. A sop o' tlM mooiudilne. The old dish 

of eggs in moonshine consisted of 
e?gs broken and boiled in salad oil 
till the yolks became hard. 

27. O11UI011I7, base. Barber-monger, one 

who has many dealings with bar- 
bers — a dandy, a fop. 
80. Tanity tbe puppet. In the old plays 



called Moralities^ the virtues and 
vices were represented as persons. 

31. Carbonado, to cut or slash crosswise 

for broiling. 

32. Oome your ways = come on. 
34. Koat = too trimly dressed. 

38. With you. The matter is with yon, 

Kent intentionallv misunderstands 
Edmund, and makes ntatter mean 

quarrel. Ooodmaa boy, a very 

familiar style of addressing a 
duke's son. 

39. Flesh = give you your first taste of 

blood. 
47. .Disclaimi in thee, any share in thee. 

56. Zed. In some old dictionaries the 

letter Z was omitted altogether. 

57. Unbolted, unsifted ; hence coarse. Cf. 

Winter's Tale, IV. iv. 375 : * Snow 
that's bolted by the northern 
blasts;' and Henry V,, II. iu 
X37 : 'So finely bolted didst thou 
seem.' Unbolted mortar was mor- 
tar made with lime that had not 
been sifted; it was in lumps, and 
was broken into fine pieces by men 
treading it with wooden shoes. 

66. Holy cords, the bonds which unite 

children and parents. Atwaln = 

in twain. 

67. Intrinie. Shakespeare has intrinse- 

cate in Antony and Cleopatra, V. . 
ii. 307, where^ Cleopatra bids the 
asp 'untie with thy sharp teeth 
jthe knot intrinsecate of life.* But 
intrinsecate itself seems a blunder, 
and to be made up of a confusion 
between intrinsic and intricate. 
Cf. reverb for reverberate, and 

attent for attentive. Staiooth = 

flatter. 

70. Beneagne or renege = deny. A word 

that seems to have been coined by 

Shakespeare out of renegade. 

Halcyon = the kingfisher. The 
popular belief was that, if the 
kingfisher was hung up by the 
neck, his bill would be^ always 
* direct or straight against the 
wind.' 

71. Tary, a verb used as a noun. Shake- 

speare uses the following verbs as 
nouns : Exclaims ; commends ; 
a false accuse; make prepare for 
war ; my depart ; and many 
others. 
73. Zpileptio, distorted and pale like the 
face of a man in a fit of epilepsy. 
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74. Smite. The only instance in Shake- 

speare where smiU is used as a 
transitive verb. 

75. Sanutt = Salisbury. 

76. Camelot=Cadbury in Somersetshire. 
82. Ukes. See note upon I. i. 183. 

89. OoBstraiBs the gari» = assumes an 

artificial and forced demeanour. 

90. From his nature. See note on II. L 

124. 

92. 80 = be It so. 

93. These kind. See Abbott, sect. 41a. 

94. More eormpter. See note on I. 

i. 6a. 

95. Ducking = bowing. Ohsenrsats, 

servants who ob^rve and anticipate 
their masters' wishes. One of the 
meanings of observe, in Shake- 
speare's time, was to pay careful 
attention to any one. 

96. Nicely, with the most exact minute- 

ness. 
98. Aspect = presence. Cf. Sonnet 
xxvi. 10: 

'Till whatsoever star that guides 

my moving 
Points on me graciously with lair 

aspect' 

Shakespeare always puts the 
accent on the last syllable. The 
.word in his time had but lately 
come into the language, and would 
therefore still bear the Latin, and 
not the English, accent. 

101. Discommend = disapprove.^ The only 

instance of the word in Shake- 
speare. 

102. Begoiled, deceived. Guile is the 

N.-Fr. form of wile. 
104. Tonr displeasure = you in your dis- 
pleasure. 

108. Late = lately. Cf. Merchant qf 

Venice^ IV. i. 392 : 

'The pardon that I late pro- 
nounced here.' 

109. Upon his misconstruction = in con- 

sequence of the misconstruction 
he put upon my conduct. 

110. Compact = being confederate with 

him. Cf. Measure /or Measure^ 
V. 24a : ' Compact with her that 's 
gone.' 

112. A deal of maa = so much pretence of 

manliness. See note on I. iv. X3Z. 

113. Worthied = made a worthy or hero 

of him* 



114. AttemFttaff = attacking. 

115. In tlie fleshmeat = in the first success 

(havine just newly 'fleshed his 
sword ). 

116. Hone = there is none. 

117. B«t Al*x is a fool to them. 

122. Ihan= are sure to—a not infrequent 

use with Shakespeare. 
124. Itoekiaf. See II. iv. 180. 

132. Mttoh = great. Cf. Two Gentlemen. 

of Verona, III. ii. 7a : * Much is 
the force of heaven-bred poesy.' 
And Much Wenlock in opposition 
to LittU Wenlock, 

133. CSiedL = rebuke. (Zi.JuliusCasar, 

IV. iii. 07 : • Check'd like a bond- 
man ; all his faults observed.' 

138. Answer = be responsible for. 

139. Kore worse. See line 94 and note 

on I. i. 6a. 

140. Ab«s'd = ill used. 

145. Snbb'd = hindered. The term is a 
technical one in the game of bowls 
— where to rub means to incline 
inward towards the jack. Cf. the 
phrase : ' Rubber of whist' 

151. Saw = saying. The w in saw 

represents a vanished guttural — 
the g in the O.E. sagu, from 
saegan, to say. In the same way, 
the w in saw (the verb) also repre- 
sents an old guttural, which re- 
appears as gh m sight, 

152. EMToa's benediction . . . warm son = 

out of house and home into the 
open air, which is common to all 
men. Perhaps it is ironical for 
* out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.' Dr Johnson suggests that 
it was perhaps used of men who 
were dismissed from a hospital. 
It seems to have been an old pro- 
verbial expression : * Out of God's 
blessing into the warm sunne.' 

155. Ctomfortahto = comforting. 

156. Nothing almost. When things are 

at the worst, then is the time for 
miracles to appear. 
159. Obscured. Cf. Winter's Tale, IV. 
iv. 8: 'Your high self you have 
obscured with a swain's wearing.' 

And shall llnd time (to deliver 

us) from this state. This passage 
is said to be corrupt But no 
doubt Shakespeare meant it to be 
dramatically correct Kent is 
reading passages from Cordelia's 
letter, and is himself half asleep ; 
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hence the rery fragmentary form 
of his thoughts.' 

160. SBinrmoai = abnormal, unusual. 

From Lat. i, out of, and nonna^ a 
rule. The word had iust come 
into pur language, and hence still 
kept its primary meaning. Milton 
uses it m the same sense; he is 
speaking of Paradise {Paradise 
Lost, V. 294) : 

* Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her primei and 

play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth 

more sweet. 
Wild above rule or art — enormous 

bliss' — 

where enormous is another expres- 
sion for above rule or art. 

161. O'erwatdi'd, tired and worn out with 

waking. Watch, is a form of 
wake. Cf. bake^ batch; sack, 
satchel; pock-et, pouch, &c. 

SCBNB 8. 

1. Frocl&im'd, an outlaw. 

8. Fort, gate. From Lat. porta, a gate. 

Port, a harbour, comes from 

fortus. 

5. Atfeend my taking = is not in waiting 

to take me. 

6. Am bethought = have made up my 

mind. 
8. In contempt of man = to degrade man. 
10, BUaket. See note on, 11. i 70. 

Elf my hair = mat my hair in 

such locks as the elves or fairies 

produce by night in the head of 

any one who sleeps in the open 

sdr. 
U. ?r«wnt«d nakednesa = with naked 

skin, which I offer or present to 

the winds. 
IS. Froof = example (or knowledge 

gathered by experience). Cf. y. 

Ceesar, II. i 21 : 

* 'Tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition's 
ladder.' 

li. Badlam beggars. ^ These were patients 
who were discharged from Beth- 
lethem Hospital m Southwark, 
London, not because they were 
cured, but because the space in 
the hospital was very limited ; and 



they were, as now, allowed to re- 
mam only one year. They wan- 
dered np and down the country, 
dressed in ribands, feathers, cut- 
tings of coloured cloth, and other 
insane frippery. They had on 
their left arm an iron ring. They 
carried an ox-horn, which they 
wound when thev entered a town. 
They called themselves 'poor 
Tom,' and would beg for * a pound 
of sheep's feathers to make Tom 
a blanket' They stuck pins in 
their arms. 
15. Mortiled, deadened to pain. 

17. Horrible ottJect = frightful appear- 

ance. 

18. Felting. In Scotland and the north 

of England, peltrie (probably from 
Lat. pellis, a skin) is the name for 
rags and rubbish. Hence pe/ting^ 
means insignificant or valueless. 
So English paltrjf. Cf. Measure 
for Measure, II. iL iia : 

* Every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder.* 

19. Sometime = at one time ; at another. 

^Bans, curses. 

21. In nothing am = I am not at all; 
or, ' as Edgar, I am nothing.' 

Scene 4. 

2. MenengOT. Always in Chaucer's time 
— in the 14th century — messager. 
The n is also intrusive in passager, 
Porridger, nightigale, &c. 

7. Cruel, a pun upon crewel (= two- 
thread worsted). 

10. Nether-atodu^ another pun upon 

stockings. 

11. What '• he = who's he. Frequently 

so used by Shakespeare. ^n^ 

place, as an ambassador. 
21. By Juno,, who was sometimes more 

poweiful than Tupiter, as in this 

case, where ' the gray mare was 

the better horse.' 
25. Modeat = moderate, reasonable. 
28. Commend = deliver. 
80l Seeking, smoking or steaming with 

perspiration. Cogs. : Ger. Rauch ; 

Scot reeh; Icelandic Reykiavik 

(= smoky vik or town). 
38. XntemiadMi = interruption,^ firom 

Kent, who had the pnor claim. 
84. Freaently = immediately 
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35. Heinj = retinue or household. Only 
found in Coriolanut^ III. i. 66. 

41. DiqtUy'd = conducted himself. 

62. Oolonni, a pun ui>on dollars. Shake- 
speare, who is fond of had puns, 
has this one in Tempest, II. l xq. 

64. MotlMr was the old English name for 
hysteria, or hysterica ^assio, 

69. lUdt . . . offtno*. So Shakespeare 
has such phrases as : to make 
advoKtage ; make courtesy; make 
end; make greeting; make 
march: make reckoning; make 
tuing : and very many others. 

61. H«w cluuice = hcrw chances it that ? 

72. That star whidi = that kind of gentle- 
man who. Cf. Tempest, V. 69: 
*A loyal sir to him thou fol- 
lowest.' 

74. Pack = be off. 

7». Perdy = par Dieu. Also written 
pardie* 

83. F«tchM = pretences. 

84. nyiag off =: desertion or apostacy. 

86. Qoality — disposition. Lear is told 

about the fiery nature of a man he 
looks upon as his inferior ; and 
this msuces his passion almost 
irrepressible. 

87. Unremoyabl* = immovable. 

104. Headier = more headstrong^. Cf. 

testy, from teste (Lat. testa), the 

old form of the Fr. tite. 
106. Bowid maa. In this sentence the 

concrete and the abstract are 

mixed up together. See note on 

I. i. 24. 

108. SMMtion = removal. The word 

occurs only twice in Shakespeare. 

109. Pxactlce. &»ee note on I. it 156. 
118. Cry ik«p to d«ath = till the noise it 

makes murders sleep (puts it to 
deathX 

116. CoekMT = cook. 

117. Snapped, struck smartly. Cox- 

cmnlM, heads. 

126. Like a vnltiir*. Perhaps Shake- 
speare meaut an allusion to the 
fable of Prometheus, whose liver 
was eternally gnawed by a vulture. 

129. Take patience. As Shakespeare uses 
make (see note on line 59) with a 
large number of words which we 
do not attach it to now, so he also 
use» take in such phrases as : Take 
joy ; take unkindness{oi his hasty 
words) ; take mercy ; take thought 
and die; take sorrow; take scorn; 



take truce with: iakefeace with / 
and many others. In modem 
times, we have : TcJie pity ; take 
advantage: take leave; take care, 
&c. 
181. BcMit, an adjective used as a verb. 
Cf. Henry VIII., II. iii. 103 : ' It 
faints me to think what follows.* 
Antony and Cleopatra, I. iii. 5^ : 
'That which most with you should 
tafe my going.' And Troilus 
and Cresstda, IV. iv. 15 : 

'The grief is fine, full, perfect, 

that I taste, 
And violenteth m a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it' 

So far as the logic of the passage 
is concerned, we should expect do 
her duty. The meaning is : ' The 
fact is rather that you do not 
know how to value than that she 
knows how to scant.' 

189. Oonflne, limit 

140. Some discretion = the discretion of 
some one. See note on I. iii. 12. 

144. Home = family relations. Another 
reading— and a very good reading 
— is the mouth, 

146. VnnecMUMry = inconvenient, much in 
the way, useless. Contrast Shake- 
speare's use of the word necessary 
in the Merchant 0/ Venice, IV. i. 
55 : * A harmless, necessary cat.' 

160. AlMted, cut down. 

164. Ingratefal. Rightly; for in is the 
Latin negative prefix, while un is 
English. So Shakespeare has 
incharitdble, infortunate, incer- 
tain, &C. ; while he also has, 
wrongly, unpossible, unper/ect, 
unprovident, and a great many- 
more. In modem times, we have 
the inconsistencies : Ungrateful 
and ingratitude; unequal and 
inequality. See Dr Abbott, sect 
442' 

156. Tttklag = infectious. Cf. Merry 
Wives of Windsor, IV, iv. 32: 
* He blasts the trees and takes the 
cattle;' and IIL iv. 57 .of this 
play. 

167. XnfMt = pollute or taint 

163. Sndw-lieftad. A heft (or hafei is a 
handle — that by which you have 
or hold a thing (cf. hold and hilt). 
Hence the plmise means tenderly 
constituted, Regan was just qa 
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cold and deceitful, but ^ not so 
masterful and masculine as 
GoneriL 

167. Sixes, allowance of provisions. Cog:.: 
Sizar (at Cambridge and Dublin). 

171. Effects = outward signs, expressions, 
and tokens. Cf. I. L 114: *A11 
the large e/^ecis that troop with 
majesty.' 

175. Approves, confirms. Cf. Henry 
VIII., II. iii. 74: * I shall not 
fail to approve the fair conceit the 
king hath of you.' 

177. BM7-borrow'd pride = pride without 
any basis or rational justification 
— ^borrowed with ease (that is, 
reflected from another), and with- 
out the trouble of doin^ anything 
as a reason to shew for it. 

183. Allow = approve of. 

191. Disorders = disorderly actions. 

192. Less adTancement, used ironically 

for greater disgrace. 

201. Wage = struggle. Cf. Pericles, IV. 
ii. 34: *Tne commodity wages 
not with the danger.' 

204. The hot-blooded France, a nomina- 
tivus pendens. There is no verb 
for it. See Dr Abbott, sect 417. 

206. Knee. See note on I. i. 74. Cf. 
also the phrases : To bench by his 
side; we cave here : he furnaces 
the thick sighs from him; hovel 
thee with swine; thou dost stone 
vty heart. 

208. Bnmpter, the packhorse that carried 
the luggage. 

216L Emboised, swelling like a boss (or 
protuberance). 

226. lUngle reas<m, qualify your passionr 
ate view of the circumstances with 
reason. 

229. Avouch, maintain. 

2S1. Charge and danger, the expense and 
the danger to her household of 
disturbance or of revolt (of a coup 
d^itat). 

284. Hold amity. In Much Ado about 
Nothing, I. L 91, we have the 
phrase, to hold friends. 

237. Black = be negligent in waiting on 
you. See above, I. iil 9. Cf. 
Othello, IV. iii. 88: 'They slack 
their duties.' The passage in 
King Lear is the only one where 
slack has a personal object. 

241. Oive . . . notices: recognise. 



242. &i good time. See above : ' Nature 

in you stands on the very verge 
of her confine.' This seems to be 
the only motive that Shakespeare 
allows^ for the otherwise fiendish 
ingratitude of the daughters. 

243. My goardiaaa, the guardians of my 

realm for me. 

245. With, often used by Shakespeare for 
by. Cf. Wintet's Tale, V. ii. 66: 
*He was torn to pieces with a 
bear.' See Dr Abbott, sect 193. 

250. I'll go with thee, said in the bitterest 
bitterness of irony. 

255. What need one? The splendid 
Sorites of selfishness has worked 
the number down to 0. 

250L 0, reason not tho need I Here Lear 
argues the whole question of 
humanity as against mere animal- 
ism. Season = talk of. Cf. 

Merchant of Venice, II. viiL 27 : 
•I reasoned with a Frenchman 
yesterday:' and Cymbeline, IV. 
li. Z4 : ' I am not very sick, since I 
can reason of it' 

277. Flaws, shivers or fragments. Pro- 

perly cracks. Cf. Love's Labour 's 
Lost, V. ii. 415 : 

*My love to thee is sound, sans 
. crack or flaw.' 

278. Or ere, a reduplication, like an if. 

Or here is really another form of 
ere, and is not to be confounded 
with or, the short form of other. 
Or appears as ear in early. 

281. Beitow'd = lodged. The verb comes 

from the noun stow, a place. The 
w represents a vanished guttural, 
which reappears in the northern 
form, stock. We have, as names 
of pbces. Stove. JValthamstow ; 
Woodstock, Tavistock; and Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

282. Blame = fault This word is still so 

used in Scotland. 

284. EU parUcvlar = himself. Shake- 
speare has also the phrases : For 
my particular; for your particu- 
lar; for mine own poor particu* 
lar, &c 

293. Bailie = blow roughly. 

297. With. See note on line 245. 

800. Shot up your doors. This was needed 
to complete the whole scene. Lear 
is now quite shut out 
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ACT THIRD. 



Scene 1. 



4. Sl«m«nte = the sky. Shakespeare, 
in Henry IV., Part II., IV. lii. 58, 
calls the stars 'the cinders of the 
element.' And Wordsworth, in 
his sonnet on the Liberation of 
Greece by the Romans, uses ele- 
ment iotjsky: 

'And birds, high flying in the 

element, 
Dropp'd to the earth, astonished 

at the sound.' 

6. Mala = mainland. This is the only 
passage in Shakespeare where the 
word has this sense. His usual 
sense for it is the sea. 
& l^eleM = aimless. 

9. Make nothing oi; treat as if they were 
nothing. 

12. Onb-drawn bear, exhausted with suck- 
ling her cubs, and therefore hungry. 

14. TTnbonneted. In Shakespeare's time 
the bonnet, as now in France and 
Scotland, was the name for the 
head-dress of men as well as of 
women. To bonnet, was to bow 
by taking oflf the hat. Set Othello, 

I. ii. 83. 

18. Hote = knowledge. Cf. Henry V., 

II. ii. 6 : 'The king hath note of 
alL' 

19. Dear = important See note on I. iv. 

24. Qpiei and qpecnlatioai, a mixture of 
the abstract and the concrete. See 
note on II. iv. xo6. 

25i XntelUgent = giving intelligence. See 

III. V. ^ 

20. 8&vib = tiffs or pettish quarrels. To 

take offence is in Shakespeare, two 
or three times, to be in snuff, to 
take it in snuff. See Midsum- 

merNighfs Dream, V. i. 254. 

?aekingi = plottings. 

29. Pomiahiiigi = external accidents or 
decorations. The word is still so 
used in Scotland. This is the only 
passage in Shakespeare where it is 
found. 

80, ▲ power. So we still say 9^ force ot 
an armed force* 



8L Seatter'd = divided against itself. 
Cf. Henry VI., Part II., III. il 
X26 : 

* The commons, like an angry hive 

of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up 

and down.' 

32. Secret feet = a secret footing. 

83. At point = ready. See note on I. iv. 
289. 

88. Bemadding. So we have or had he- 
foul, bedim, bedead, benumb, be- 
purple, betrim, all from adjectives. 

45. Out wall = exterior. The only pas- 
sage in Shakespeare where this 
word occurs. But elsewhere 
Shakespeare uses wall for body ; 
as in Twelfth Night, I. ii. 48 : 

*And though that nature with a 

beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution.' 

48. That fellow = that companion of 
yours. 

52. To effect = as' to effect 

63. Your pain, let your pains, your endea- 
vour to find him lie that way. 

I'U (go) thli. 

Scene' 2. 

2. Hnrricaaoes. The word is prob.ibly 
an American-Indian word ; and the 
English in Shakespeare's time had 
hejml it only from the Spaniards. 
The word occurs only twice in 
Shakespeare ; and both times is 
spelled hurricano, 

8. Cocks, weather-cocks. 

4. Thovght-executiiig, doing execution 
with the speed of thought Or it 
may mean * executing the thought 
or purpose of high Jove, who casts 
you.' 

6. Taimt-coiurien, from Fn avani-cou- 
reurs, forerunners. 

8. Oraek = break up the moulds of nature, 
which give form to living creatures. 

— — Qermeni, germs or seeds. 

Spill = destroy. 
10. Ckrart holy-water = compliments, flat- 
tery. 
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12. Here's a nij^t pitiei. The omission of 
the relative is very common with 
Shakespeare; the style is thus 
. more colloquial and more compact. 
Cf. Merchant of Venice, I. i. 175 : 
' I have a mind presages me much 
thrift.' See Dr Abbott, sect. 244. 

14. Fire, here a dissyllable ; but, in the 

line above^ a monosyllable. See 
note on I. iv. 309. 

15. Tax. The quartos have task*. See 

note on I. iv. 309. 
17. SatMKxiption = submission. See note 
on 1. ii. 18. 

22. Higb engender'd, begun high up in the 

air. So Sophocles speaks of the 
Moral Law as 'gendered in the 
firmament.' 

23. Po«l = shameful 

29. Wake = waking. Used three times 

by Shakespeare as a noun. 
88. Oallow, scare. A provincial form is 

golly. O. E. gaelan, to terrify. 
42. Gwry = bear. So Shakespeare has 

carry-tale, for tale-bearer. 
44. Pother = turmoil. Only twice used 

by Shakespeare. 

47. Of = by. Cf. such phrases in Shake- 

speare as : Beloved of many; un- 
seen of any ; assailed of none ; 
seen of -us; disdained of fortune ; 
and many others. 

48. Slmiilar, feigner. Only twice used by 

Shakespeare. 

49. CaitiiE = scoundrel The word is a 

N.-Fr. form of captive (from Lat. 
captivus) ; the modem Fr. is 
chitif miserable. 

60. Beeming = appearance. Cf. Othello, 
III. iii. 309 : ' She that, so young, 
could give out such a seeming.' 

£1. Iractis'd on = plotted against See 
note on I. iL 156. 

62. Continents = containing or enveloping 
covers. The word is used in the 
literal Latin sense of that which 
contains, Cf. Hamlett IV. iv. 64 : 

'A plot 
Which is not tomb enough and 

continent 
To hide the slain.' 

Cry . . . graeo. Ask grace or 

mercy from. Ct the phrases: / 
cry you mercy; J cry you gentle 
pardon, &c 

66. flracioiu my lord. See note on I. i. 79. 

69. Pemaading= asking. CtKingyohn, 



V. vi. 4 : * Why may not I demand 
of thine affairs?' 
64. The art of our necessities, the artistic 
or transforming power in them — 

* the alchemy * of them. 

68. And = he that has wit (sense), and 
that in ever so small measure. 
Another verse from the same song 
occurs in Twelfth Night, V. i. 
398. 

77. Bvitoffs, wooers. 

81. Nor . . . not. The double negative 
in Shakespeare's time still mten- 
sified. In Chaucer, in the X4th 
century, there were sometimes as 
many as four negatives in one 
sentence. Thus, in the Prologue, 
Chaucer, speaking of the knight, 
says : 

* He neuer yit no vilainye ne said 
In al his lyf, unto no manor wight.* 

The usage, by which one negative 
neutralises another, is Latin, not 
English. 

88. Confusion— four syllables ; as all 
words ending in tion and tian, 
when first introduced, had this 
ending pronounced as a dissyllable. 

86. Merlin, the British prophet and 
magician, attached to the coiu't of 

King Arthur. ^I live before his 

tlsM. According to the old tradi- 
tion. King Lear was contemporary 
with Joash, king of Judah. 



Scene 3. 



U. 



ne. See note on II. i. 51. 
-Footed = landed. Cf. Henry 
v., II. iv. Z43 : ' He is footed in 
this land already.' 
16. Toward = imminent, or in prepara- 
tion. See note on II. L zo. 
18. ForUd thee = forbidden to thee. 
20. ▲ fair deserviac, a good opportunity 
of earning d^ert. 

Scene 4. 

7. InTades = penetrates. See note on L 

i 127. 
9. X issi r , a double comparative. Shake- 
speare has also worser. 
16. As = as if. A rery frequent usage 

in Shakespeare. 
16. Fwdsh luune. See IIL iiu xi, aad 
note on II. L 51. 
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21. TbM.% way madaev Um. I must not 
think on these things, or I shall 
go mad. 

28. Fov«rl7, the abstract for the con- 
crete. See note on I. L 34. 

2S. Bid* = endure. Shakespeare has 
also the phrases : Bide your /roof ; 
hide the tnortal /ortune 0/ the 
Jield; hide the encounter of as- 
sailing- eyeSf &c 

8L Loop'd and window'd. The holes and 
tears in the ragged clothes make 
loopholes and windows, through 
which the wind blows. 

83. Too little care, when he was a king 
and in comfort and luxury. 

85. Bvperflvx = superfluity. The only 
instance of tne word in Shake- 
speare. 

87. fkthom. Edgar pretends to be a 
sailor taking soundings. 

45. nmnii^ the Aarp hawthorn. A line 
from an old ballad. 

62. Xatshane = bane or i>oison for rats. 

65. live wits here mtsjxs/ive senses or 

gates of knowledge. But there 
were believed to be five internal 
senses or mental powers, corre- 
sponding to the five external senses, 
and these were said to be : Com- 
mon sense, imagination, fancy, 
judgment, and memory. In Sonnet 
cxli. 9, Shakespeare says : 

'But my five wits nor my five 

senses can 
Dissnade one foolish heart from 

serving thee.* 

66. Star-VUskiag = blighting by stars. 

Taking. See note on II. iv. 

62. AU tiie plaffUM. Cf. Timon of 
Athens, IV. iii. 108 : 
' Be as a planetary plague, when 

Jove 
Will o'er some high- viced dty hang 

his poison 
In the sick air.' 

^— Pendolovi = impending. The 

epithet more fitly belonra to 

plagues. But see note on I. [iii 

xa. 
70. Ptlieaa. The yonng of the pelican 

were believed to be fed on the 

blood of their parents. 
80. Ooves in my cap.^ This might be die 

firrour of a nustress, the memorial 



of a friend, or a challenge to an 

enemy. 
88. Do^ihin my hoy. The fragment of an 

old sone. 
92. The cat, the civet cat. 
03. B^thiatioated, not genuine, like the 

naked beggar. 
94. VnaoeomiBodated = tmsupplied with 

conveniences. 
©7. Kanghty = bad. Cf. Merchant of 

Venice^ V. 91 : 

'So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.' 

102. The inrt eock = the first crowing of 
the cock, which was believed to 
have the power of dismissing evil 

2>irits from this world. See Ham^ 
/, I. L 152 : 

*At his warning. 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or 

air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit 

hies 
To his confine.' 

The weh and the pin, the old 

name for cataract. 

105. Swlthold, a corruption of St Withold 
or St Vitalis— a saint who had 

power against nightmare. ^Wold, 

an upland or down. It is the 
northern form oiwood; the south- 
em form being vifiold* Ger. 
wald^ 

109. Aroint thee ! Begone. 

115. Newt. The proper form is ^ or 
ewt. The n has fallen oflf from 
the article an, and adhered to the 
noun. So in <» nag (= an dg), a 
nickname (an eke-name). The 
opposite process has taken place 
in an a^ron (= a naperon) ; an 

adder (a nadder^ &c. The 

water, that is, the water-newt, the 
Suffolk name for the swift, 

117. Oreen mantle. CC Merchant of 
Venice, I. L 89 : 

' A set of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a 
standing pooL' 

In Antony and Cleopatra, I. iv. 
63, it is said of Antony that, in 
a time of hardship, he would drink 
' the gilded pool that beasts would 
cough at* ^Ditch-doff, the dead 
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dog that has been thrown into a 
ditch. 

118. Tytbiag, a division containing ten 
houses, from /y, the Danish for 
ten. (This is the iy found in 
twenty.) Ten of these made 
a Hundred, as the Chiltem 
Hundreds^ &c. *.Ing is the old 
patronymic in Anglo-Saxon (or 
O.E.). Thus we find 'Eoppa 
waes Ising; and Isa was Iding.' 
That is 'Eoppa was the son of 
Isa,' &a Its next meaning was 
fart oft which we still mid in 
tything ( = tenth part) ; farthing 
( = fourth part) ; and tiding ( = 
thriding, third part^. Its latest 
use was as a ainunutive» often 
with ei, as hirelings youngling, 
weanling, darling ( = dearling), 
&c 

121. De«r in O. £t simply meant animal, 
as the German Fhier still does. 

128. Oete = begets. 

ISO. My duty to you cannot allow me 
to obey all, &c. 

134 Come leek. See III. i. 50. 

136. Ii. See note on II. I 113. 

141. Frevtnt, be beforehand with. Its 
original sense, from Lat. Pra, 
before, and venio, I come. Cn the 
Prayer-Book : ' Prevent ( = go 
before) us, O Lord, in all our 
doings.' 

153. Cry you mercy = I beg your pardon. 

159. Soothe, humour. (The word is the 
verb from sooth = true; soothe 
therefore means to say True or 
Yes to a remark.) In Coriolanus, 
I. ix. 44, we find the phrase * false- 
faced soothing.' 

SCBNB 5. 

2. Ceiurared, judged or spoken of. Censure, 

like success, had a totally in- 
different meaning— simply that of 
opinion. Ci. Richard III., II. 
ii. 144 : 'To give your censures in 
this weighty business.' And even 
the phrase *in our censure' is 
used Dy Shakespeare for 'in oiu: 
opinion.' 

3. Fears = frightens. So 4ised frequently 

by Shakespeare. 
6. ▲ provoking merit, a merit in you, 
' set a-work,' to provoke or push 
him on. 



6. A-woifc. The a here is the broken- 

down form of the old preposition 
an, now on. Cf. a/oot, aboard, 
aloft ( = in the lift, or air), abed, 
&c. 

7. To be just = of being just. 

8. Approves = proves. 

9. InteUlgent. See note on III. i. 25. 

For the position of the adjective, 
cf. Airs Well that Ends Well, 
III. iv. 30: 'To this unworthy 
husband of his wife.' 

15. For our apprehension = to be appre- 

hended by us. 

16. Comforting = strengthening, that is, 

'aiding and abetting;.' Comfort 
was the term used in charging 
an accessory who had assisted 
the principal in an affair of 
high treason. — — Staff = fill out 

and make more solid. Hia nii- 

picion = the suspicion of him. 
Here suspicion is employed in the 
objective sense, like apprehension 
in line 15. So in Titus Androni' 
cus, II. iii. 298, we find : 'They 
shall be ready at your highness's 
will to answer their suspicion 
( = the suspicion that exists 
against them) with their lives. 
18. Blood = natural disposition. 

Scene 6. 

10. Teoman ( = geonge man), a free- 

holder, or farmer, but not belong- 
ing to the aristocratic class. Cf. 
Henry VI., Part I., II. iv. 85 : 
* Spring crestless yeomen from so 
deep a root.' 
14. ▲ thoiuHud fiends. Lear is alwajrs 
thinking of different forms of ven- 
geance on his daughters. 

17. ▲ hone's health. A horse is a 

very delicate animal, and easily 
attacked by disease. 
20. Jnsticer = judge. From the Latin 
[la-ut) word justiciarius. The 
word occurs twice only in Shake- 
speare ; the other passage is in 
Cymbeline, V. v. 214. 

23. Wantest thou eyes to look upon and 

admire thee even when thou art 
undergoing trial ? 

24. Boom, a brook. The word still lives 

in Scotland in the form of bum; 
and is found in Holbom ( = Old- 
bourne), Tyburn, Westboume, 
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Easiboumef and others. A 
secondary meaning came to be 
boundarv. The line is a fragment 
of an old song. 

28. A nl^tiBfale. Perhaps a reference 
to the singing of the fool. 

S3. Th« eTidtnce =: the witnesses. The 
word was not inflected by Shake- 
speare in the pluraL C£ Rkhard 
///., I.iv. i88: 

* Where are the evidence that do 
accuse met' 

85. Tok*-f6lIow = compaxuon. Cf. 
Henry V,, IV. vi 9 : 

* By his bloody side. 
Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing 

wounds, 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also 

lies.* 

S6. Banch. See note on I. i. 174. 

39. Ehephard. The accent on the second 
syllable. 

41. Minikin ss small pretty. A mispro- 
nunciation of the French mignon. 

49. Z took you for a joiaft-stool, an old 
proverb. (A joint-stool is a stool 
made with joints, a folding-chair.) 

60. Warp'd, distorted. 

62. CorrapttoB = bribery. 

65. Brach or lym, female hound or blood- 

hound. 

66. TilM, cur. Tnudlc-tall, opposed 

to bob-tail. (Tnmdlo, continuation 
from turn = carry. Such a dog 
must therefore have had a long 
tail.) 

71. Horn la dry. The horn carried by 
Bedlam beggars (see note on II. 
iii. 14) was used by them also to 
hold any drink that might be given 
to them. 

74. Entartaia r= engage. 

76. PtnUa. The Persian robes were the 
most splendid of Eastern garments. 

84 Upon = against 

85. Uttor, a bed for the sick— either 
carried or drawn. 

90. StMid ia asrared loas c: are certain to 
be lost. So line 95 is = will be 
very difficult to cure. Shakespeare 
has also : Stand in esj>erance; in 
expectation: in record : in the 
state 0/ hanging {Corioianus^ V. 
ii. 70). 

99. Alottt =s without companionship. 



101. Svffurmact = suffering. Cf. Henry 

VJII., V. i. 68: 'Her suffer- 
ance made almost each pang a 
death.' 

102. Bearing pain. 

108. Portable = bearable. Cf. Macbeth, 

IV. iii. 89. 

105. He childed. See note on I. L 174. 

108. KepeaLi = recals. Cf. Richard II., 

IL iL 49: 

'The banished Bolingbroke repeals 
himself.' 

109. What will hap moro. The emphasis 

on luill. Let what will happen 
more— only let the king escape in 
safety. 

Scene 7. 

9. Festtnato, speedy. The only passage 
where the word occurs. 

10. Boand. The word is rightly 3<nirff, and 

originally meant ready, ^ The d is 
intrusive, like the a in sounds 
which in Chaucer b soun (from 
Fr. son^ and Lat. ton-us). Cf. 
Peasant for paysan. 

11. Lord of Olostor = Edmund, who had 

been promised the title in III. 

V. 14. 

15. QvMtriati^ seekers. The only passage 
where the word occurs. It is a 
word of Shakespeare's own coining, 

like reverb, reneague, &c. At 

gato. Dr Abbott, sect. 90, says : 
* The is omitted after prepositions 
in adterbial phrases;' and he 
gives: at door; at palace; at 
height {Hamlet, I. iv. 21) ; in 
presence; in Pail: spectacles on 
nose and pouch on side; and many 
others. 

22. ?aai sentence upon. 

-24. Do a courtesy to == indulge. ^Which, 

= a thing which. 

27. CJorky, withered. 

81. None = no traitor. 

38. My hospitable favoars = the features 
of the man who has shewn you 
hospitality. Cf. the old-fashioned 
phrase, *an ill-favoured man.' 

62. Stand the eonrse = endure the bear- 
baiting. Cf. Macbeth^ V. vii. a: 
' Bearlike I must fight the course.' 

59. BUUedllreB = fixed stars. Stell, from 
O. E. stelian, to place, still existed 
in Shakespeare's time. It is found 
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in three passages* See Sonnet 
xziv. z: 

'Mine eve hath played the painter, 

and hath stelUd 
Thy beauty's fonn in table of my 

heart.' 

(The notion that it is coined by 
Shakespeare from stgll^ is erro- 
neous.) 

eO. Holp = helped. Cf. hoiden for 
held, 

63. All craels else = all their other cruel- 
ties put out of consideration. For 
sabicriVd, see note on I. iL 
x8. 

76. I'd ihalM It. Cf. Hamlet, IV. viL 
39: 



•Yxm must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat 

and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook 

with danger. 
And think it pastime.' 

76. My Tlllalns= my own servant ! The 
viUoHus was a serf attached to the 
villa or farm. 

85. Quit = quite or requite. Shake- 
speare never uses quite in this 
sense. 

87. Overture, in the primary sense of 

disclosure. 

88. FolliM. Qoucester now sees how he 

has allowed himself to be misled. 
91. At gates. See note on line 15. 
101. The Bedlam beggar. 



ACT, FOURTH. 



SCBNB 1. 



1. Known = knowing myself to be, &c. 

8. imeoted ... of fortune = cast down 
by fortune. For the position of 
the adjective, see note on III. v. 9. 

4. Ssperaoce, hope. Used four times by 
Shakespeare. 

21. Onr meuis secure vs, our wealth makes 

us free from care, and therefore 
thoughtless. * Shakespeare uses 
the verb three times in this sense. 
Cf. Othello, I. iii. 10 : * I do not so 
secure me in the error.' Ben 
Jonson has the line : ' Men may 

securely un, but safely never.' 

Mere defects, veriest i deficiencies. 
Mere in Shakespeare often means 
utter or absolute; and he has 
such phrases as the mere contrary ; 
his mere enemy; the mere un- 
doing of the kingdom; and see 
OtheUo, 11. ii. 3: 'The mere 
perdition of the Turkish fleet.' 

22. Ctommoditiei, advantages. Cf. Henry 

IV., Part IL, I. ii. 278: 'I 
will turn diseases to commodities/ 

23. Abused = deceived. 

43. Twain, never used by Shakespeare 
before a noun. There are in 
English four forms of two — two, 
twin, twain, and twen (in twenty), 

63. Daub = disguise. Cf Richard III., 
III. V. 39 : 'So smooth he daubed 
his vice with show of virtue.' 
The phrase daub it is likeySv/ it. 



face it out, queen it, prince ii, 
duke it {Measure for Measure, 
III. ii. 100). See Abbott, sect. 
S26. 
1. Moping and moeiag, making faces and 
grimaces. Chamber-maids do this 
before their looking-glass. 

68. Snpeiflnoiu, who has too much. Cf. 

AWs Well that Ends Well, I. i. 
116: 'Cold wisdom waiting on 
superfluous folly.' And II. iv. 257. 

69. Slaves your ordinance, crushes it down 

and makes it subservient to himself. 
The only passage where the word 
occurs. 
75. In = into. The old use of the pre- 
position. 

Scene 2. 

2. Not met. Cf. Tevt^st, V. i. 38: 

'whereof the ewe not bites.* 
8. Sot, blockhead. 

13. Oowiili = cowardly. The only pas- 

sage where the word occurs. 

14. Undwtake, is not enterprising enough. 

16. Which tie him, which bind him down 

to meet in open field.— —Our 
wishes, which we expressed to 
each other on t2M way, may be- 
come realised results. 

17. Powers = forces. 

25. Conceive = understand. 

81. Worth the whistle. There is an old 
English proverb : * It is a poor 
dog that is not worth the whist- 
ling.' 
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83. I tux = I fear for. Cf. Merchant of 
Venice f V. 306 : 

* 1 11 fear no other thin^ 
So sore as keeping safe Nenssa's 

ring.' 
And Henry IV., Part I., IV.. 
i. 24 : ' He was much feared by) 
his physicians.' 

85. Borderd certain^ it has not fixed 

limits of principle and truth. 

86. BUver, tear off, as a twig is torn from 

a tree. Cf. Macbeth, IV. L 28: 
'Slips of yew slivered in the 
moon's eclipse.* 

88. Deadly vm, the use to which a dead 
thing is put— bumine, &c. 

41. SaTOor, have a taste for. The only 
passage in Shakespeare where the 
■yord has this meaning. . 

44. Reverenct = reverend form. Head- 

Ingg'd = lugged along by the head. 

45. Madded. Sh^e^eare uses this verb 

ten times, but madden never once. 

52. Milk-Uver'd. See note on II. ii. 15. 

56. Foote = that they are fools who. 

58. Noiielen, not sounding with any 
' note of preparation.' 

60. Moral = moralising. Cf. As You 
Like It, II. vii. 29 : *When I did 
hear the motley fool thus moral 
on the time.' Shakespeare uses it 
also as a verb. 

62. Proper = real. 

64. Self-cover'd, disguised by thjrself. 

65. Feature, thy natural form and face. 

My fttnen = fitting or becom- 
ing in me. 

66. Obey my blood = be obedient to my 

X>assion. 
68. Howe'er, notwithstanding. 
70. Tovr manhood. What a nice idea 

of manhood you have ! 

75. Bemorse, pity. It is more often used 

by Shakespeare in this sense than 
in that of compunction. Cf. Henry 
VI., Part I., V. iv. 97 : 
'Moved with remorse of these 
outrageous broils.' 

76. Bending = directing. 

81. Nether, done here below. 

86. One way. In one respect— as Corn- 
wall's death will make it easier 
for her to seize the other half of 
the kingdom after she has married 
Edmund. 

98. Badi again = on his way back. 

97. Gloster, the old man, not Edmimd. 



SCBNB 8. 



19. 



, signifies. 

Trill'd = trickled. The only passage 

where the word occurs. 
A better May, a lovelier kind of May. 
The passage is corrupt; and all 
the readings — way, day, Jkc. — are 

conjecturaL Bmileti, diminutive 

of smites. The word is of Shak- 

^ speare's own coining, and is found 

only here. 

31. OlMBoar moisten'd. Clamour is the 
object. Shed tears after her cries 
of sorrow. 

84. One self mate aad mate, the very same 
pair. 

35. Znnet= children. 

42. Elbows Um, stands at his elbow and 
reminds him of his folly. The only 
passage where this verb occurs. 

44. Foreign cafoaltieB, the chances of 
misfortune in a foreign country. 

52. Dear. See note on III. i. 19. 

Scene 4. 

3. Fomiter, the ^X&ntJ^umaria, 
6. BnstalniBg = that gives us sustenance. 
— ^A oentnry, a hundred men. 
Cf. Cymbeline, IV. ii. 391 : ' He 
said a century of prayers.' 
8. Can. There are six instances in Shak- 
speare where can is used .thus 
absolutely. Cf. Hamlet, IV. vii. 
85 : * They can well on horseback.* 

10. Helpe = cures. Cf. Tempest, II. u. 
97 : ' I will help his ague.' And 
T'ivo Gentlemen of Verona, IV. 
iL 47 : * To help him of his blind- 
ness.' My outward worth = all 

my property. 

14. Sim^et, medicinal herbs. Originally 
single ingredients in a compounded 
medicine. 

17. Aidant, assistii^. The French form 
of the participle, probably used 
by Shakespeare on the analogy 
of the heraldic terms rampant, 

couchant, regardant, &c. 

Remediate, remediaL The word 
occurs only here. It is of Shake- 
speare's own coining ; and he was 
probably misled by the analogy of 
immediate, 

26. Important = importunate. Shake- 

speare uses important four times 
in this sense. 

27. Blown, inflated, puffed up. 
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13. N^hted, darkened. See note on I. 

I 174. 

15. Needs is an old genitive of need^ 
used as an adverb. Similar geni- 
tives are straightways, backwards^ 
forrvardst &c. 

20. ^ word of mouth. B«Uk«, as it 

seems. 

25. (EillAdee, glances. Only twice used 

by Shakespeare. 

26. Of her boiom = in her confidence. 
29. Take thla note = take note of this. 
82. Tou may gatber more, you may guess 

or conclude more than I can well 
say. 
85. Call her wisdom to her, and give up 
the thoughts of Edmund. 

Scene 6. 

3. Horrible steep. So we have instant 

old; equal ravenous, &c. 
10. Better epdien. So we have the phrase, 
a well'S^ken man, 

14. arose, large, d. Henry IV,, Part I., 

II. iv. 250 : * These lies are like 
the father that begot them ; gross 
as a mountain, open, and palpable.' 

15. Samphire, sea-fennel. It was used in 

Shakespeare's time for pickle. 

19. Cock = cock-boat 

2L Uanvmber'd = innumerable. See 

note on I. L 242. For idle, see 

note on I. iii. 16. 

28. Lest my brain turn. The cliflT sup- 
posed to be here described has 
been long known as Shakespeare's 
Cliff; and though a fine view may 
still be had from it, the^ railway 
has cut it down very considerably. 

27. Vprif^t = not even upright, lest I 

should lose my balance. 
S3. Why I do trifle ... to cure it. 
Clearly a confusion of two con- 
structions. 

88. QppoeeleM = irresistible. The only 

instance in Shakespeare of the 
word — ^which seems to be formed 
on the analop^ of resistless. 

89. Bnvil, the bumme wick of a candle. 

Cf. Hamlet, IV. vil 116 : 'There 
lives within the very flame of love 
a kind of wick or snuff that will 
abate it' 'My snuff should be 
allowed to bum itself out.' 
42. Conceit = imagination. Cf. Hamlets 

III. iv. Z14: 



' Conceit in weakest bodies strong- 
est works.' 

LovisLahour*s Lost. II. 72 : * His 
fair tongue, conceits expositor.' 
Henry VI., Part I., V. v. 15: 
' Able to ravish any dull conceit* 

47. Pass = pass away. Cf. V. iii. 313. 

50. Fathom, for fathoms. The O. £. 
custom is to speak of all measure- 
ments of space and time in the 
singular: ten foot high; seven 
pound weight; a fortnight (= 
fourteen nights); se'ennight (= 
seven nightsX &c These were 
all neuter nouns; and in O. E. 
neuter nouns had no pIuraL 

53. At each = fastened each to the end 
of each. 

54 Pell, provincial for fallen. So 
Shakespeare has swam for swum; 
spake for spoken; droven for 
driven ; strucken for struck. 

57. Bown. See note on III. vi. 24. 

58. A-heig^t = aloft The only instance 

of the word. — ^BhrUl-gorg'd ^ = 
shrill-throated, singing in a high 
key. The only instance of the 
word in Shakespeare. 

63. Begnlle, cheat, evade. Cf. Henry 
IV., Part /., III. iii. 77: 'You 
owe me money, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it' 

71. Whelk'd, covered with knobs, as if 
with whelks. Another commenta^ 
tor makes it = convoluted, 

73. Clearest = the most pure and holy. 

Shakespeare has the following 
phrases : clear honour; the clear 
heavens (= the gods); clear in his 
great office {Macbeth, I. viL 18) ; 
his clear spirit. 

74. Men's ImposriblUties = things impos- 

sible to men. 

80. Pree = healthjr. Cf. Measure for 
Measure, I. ii. 44 ; ' Whether thou 
art tainted or free.' Twelfth 
Ni^ht, II. iv. 46: *The free • 
maids (= the careless maids) that 
weave their thread with bones.' 

8L Safer = sounder or more sensible. 
Cf. Othello, IV. i. 280: 'Are his 

wits safe ? ' Accommodate, dress 

up, deck out. 

88. Cannot touch me for coining; for I 
am really the king. Lear keei>s 
thinking out things to prove his 
own identity. 
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85. Side-plweing = heart-rending. The 

only instance of the word. 

86. There '■ your preu-money = enlist- 

ment-naoncy. He now thinks he 
is levying an army, to take venge- 
ance on his daughters. 

87. Crow-keeper = a scare-crow, which 

keeps thejield from crows. 

88. A clothier's yard. Draw me your 

arrow to the fullest length, to the 
length of a good cloth-yard. 
90. Bring up the brown blUi. Let the 
foot-soldiers advance. The brown 
bills were halberds or long pole- 
axes. They are said to have been 
browned to keep them from rust. 

01. Bird ! the arrow. 1* the clout = 

in the buU's-eye. This very suc- 
cessful shot having been made, 
Lear says, 'Give the word* for 
the whole army to advance. 
96. White hain = wisdom, before the 
hUck onee = manhood, were there. 

100. Peace. See note on I. i. 174. 

103. Trick, peculiarity. So Shakespeare 
has : • every trick of his sweet 
favour; the trick of his Power; 
a trick of thine eye, &c. 

105. The lul^ect. Here a collective 
noun. Cf. Hamlet, I. i. 72 : 

'Tell me, he that knows 
Why this same strict and most 

observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the 

land. 

111. Forks, the projecting points of the 
ruff on each side of the head. See 
the ordinary portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

122. Bo = like King Lear. 

123. Bqniny = squint. The only instance 

in Shakespeare of the word. 
127. Zt is = it really exists, impossible as 

it would be to believe from the 

statement of others. 
130. Cue = socket. Cf. Pericles, III. 

ii. 99, where it means eyelids: 

*Her eyelids, cases to those 
heavenly jewels.' 

134. Feelingly = by feeling. 

138. Handy-dandy, the name of a game 
among ^ children, in which some- 
thing is shaken by one between 
two hands, and the other child has 
to guess in which hand it remains. 
The thief and the justice may 



change hands or places ; and then 
who could tell which was which ? 

146. Cosener, cheat Connected with 
German kosen, to caress or flatter. 

149. Hortless = without doing hurt. The 
only instance of the word, which 
seems to have been coined by 
Shakespeare on the analogy of 
noiseless, cureless, purposeless^ 
careless, pathless, &c. 

151. Able, warrant or answer for. The 

only passage where the word 
occurs. 

152. Take that of me = be assured of that 

by me. 

157. Matter, words of weight and sense. 
Cf. Much Ado about NotJUng, IL 
i. 344 : ' To speak all mirth and no 
matter;' and Hamlet, IL ii. 95: 

' More matter with less art ! ' 

Impertinency = irrelevancy. In the 
original sense of the word. 

163. Wawl. Cog. : Caterwaul. 

106. This = this is. Block, the fashion 

or shape of a hat Mr Moberly 
conjectures that, when Lear says, 
*I will preach,' he 'puts his hat 
before him; and it instantly sug- 
gests to him a new thought' Then, 
perhaps^ the hat, being made of 
felt, brings up the next idea of 
shoeing the horse with felt 

168. In proof = make trial of it Cf. 
Twelfth Night, III. iv. 199: 'A 
terrible oath gives manhood more 
approbation than ever proof itself 
could have earned hinu' 

177. No seconds = no others to share it 
^All to myself ? 

181. Bmng = trim, spruce. ^What I a 

mere exclamation. Cf. y. Ceesar^ 
II. ii. I : 'What ! Lucius, ho !' 

185. There '■ life in 't = there 's some 
chance for me. 

19L Speed you = God speed you. 

193. Vulgar = generally known. Cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, III. xi. 
119 : * Unregistered in vulgar 
fame ; ' and King John, II. iii. 87 : 
* as naked as the vulgar air.' 

196. The main descry, &c. (discovery), the 
full view of the main body is ex- 
pected every hour. 

201. Worser. See note on I. L 62. 

205. Feeling = touching, coming from and 
going to the heart Cf. Romeo and 
Juliet, III. V. 75: 'Let me weep 
for such a feeling loss.' 
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FreoMat, din>osed, prompt Cf. 
, HamUt. Ill ii. 66: 'Crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee ; and 
Troilus and Cressida, IV. iv. 90 ; 

* Fair virtues all 
To which the Grecians are most 
prompt and pregnant.' 

«07. Biding = abode. . t. 1, 

208. Beniion is a form, shortened tnrougn 
N.-Fr. influence, of the word bene- 
diction. Cf. orison and oration. 

210. Ppoclalm'd, advertised to the pubhc, 
as it were, by crier, &c. He is 
called published in line 216. . 

213. Briefly wmember = think of thy sms 
for a short time. 

219. Ch'ill. Edgar now begins to speak 
the dialect of a Somersetshire pea- 
sant The oldest form of / was 
Jch (as it still is in modern Ger- 
man) ; and ich combined itself with 
atn, will, would, and have into 
chain, chill, chud, and chave. 
^31. Qo your gait. Gait is a cognatQ 
accusative of £^0, and is = way. 
Other cogs, are: Gate; gait, 
gaiter: gang, gangrel. 

224. Vor*y« =wam ye.-^— -Lw = I shall. 

Costard, ongmally an apple 

(hence costermonger) ; here head, 

225. Ballow, cudgel. 

228. FolM, thrusts in fenang. 
23a Upon tlw EngUBh party. See note on 
II. i. 26. We still say upon htsstde. 

240. Death'i-man = executioner. Used 

four times by Shakespeare. 

241. leave = by your leave. ^ 
245. Want not = be not wantu^ 

250. Undiatingniriied space. Space un- 
limited from without by prmciple, 
and not portioned off or marked 
out within by kindness. 

253. Bake np = cover up, bury. 

256. Death-practls'd = threatened witn 
death by plot The only instance 
of th6 compound. 

258. Btifl, unsympathetic, numb, un- 

feeling. . . ^ , 

259. Ingenioiu, very sensitive, strongly 

conscious. In Hamlet, V. 1. 271, 
Laertes talks of the * most ingem- 
ous sense' of his sister Ophelia. 

260. Differact. See note on I. L S9» 

Scene 7. 

4. O'erpald = to be overpaid. 

6. Modest, in the literal sense of the 



16. 



17. 



24. 



Latin, from modus.va&isxxn, keep- 
ing to measure. Cf. II. i^- /S. 
Cnipp'd, cut down or curtailed from 

the dimensions of actual fact. 

8iated=dressed._ ^ ^ . 

Weed. = clothes. The p. E. word 

for clothes was gewaide. We suu 

have the word in the phrase 

widov/s weeds. In Sonnet Ixrvu 

6, Shakespeare talks of keeomg 

« invention in a noted weed (— a 

■well-known dress). 

j£y made intent = my formed purpose. 

Breach, the noun 6:0m break,— ■ 

AlmMd = ill-used. 
Untoned = put out of tune. W. 
Hamlet.lll, i. 166, where Opheha 
speaks of Hamlef s mind as : 
'Like sweet bells jangled, out of 

tune and harsh.' 
—Wind np, a metaphor from an 
unstrung musical instrument^ 
CaiUd-clianged=changedby thewicked 
and unnatural conduct of his oak- 
dren. The only passage where 
the epithet occurs. 
TenAeranee, power of self-restramt. 
(X Henry VII L, L L 124: 'Are 



vou chafed ? Ask God for temper 
Ince : ' 3Xid Hamlet, III. ii. 8 : Ir 



In 



38. 



ance ; anu x^t*//^»»e«-» **■" — - — 
the whirlwind of passion you must 
acquire and beget a temperance. 
Ohalleng'd = claimed. 
Cross-ligbtning, zigzag. Cf. W}«* 
Ca:sar, I. iii. SoV^The cross blue 

lightning.' ^Perdn, lost child. 

Helm, hehnet (alluding to his bare 

head). . , ^ 

i^Aainst = over against, in front of. 

Cf. K. John,\. viL 33: 'Agamst this 

fire do I shrink up.^ ^9^ Z^^- 

That = so that 
Scald me. 
Wide of the mark. 
Mainly = greatly. ^ ^^ . 
Abuse = deceive. See IV. u 23. 
Even o'er= go over and have a clear 
perception and knowledge ol au 
that has passed in the time, &c. 
Fnrtlier settling, till he is more settled 

and composed. , 

Holds it tme. We still have Ae 
phrase to hold good; and Shake- 
speare has to hold welL 
, Arbitrement, decisive contest. C». 
Henry V., IV. i. 168 : ' If U come 
to the arbitrement of swords. 
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ACT FIFTH. 



SCBNB 1. 



4 HIi eoBstant ^tanu% his fixed and 

settled purpose. 
C. Doubted = feared. 
7. btend to confer upon. 
11. BoMm'd, taken into her confidence. 
Ct Julius Casar, V. i. 7: 'I am 
in their bosoms.' 
14. Fmut me not. See note on IV. il 33. 
18. B6-in«t = met 

23. As = inasmuch as France invades the 
country, not because she IwldB (= 
supports) the king. See note on 

II. IV. 13X. 

26. Beuon'd = talked of. Cf. Merchant 
of Venice^ II. viiL 27 : ' I reasoned 
with a Frenchman yesterday.' 

28. Particular = private. Cf. Henry 
VIII., II. iii. 101 : 
'Make yourself mirth with your 

particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't* 

Sa The ancient of war. Some commen- 
tators give this as = the most 
experienced warriors ; others as = 
'the adjutant-general.' The line 
will not scan ; and the reading is 
probably corrupt. 

48. 80 = by the loss of the battle. 

48. O'erlook. See note on I. ii. 32. 

60. ChiMi = estimate. Cf. Henry VI., 
Part III., V. L 8 : • By thy guess 
how nigh is Clarence now?' 

6a Wm greet the time, be ready for the 
occasion. 

TO. Cany out my side = win my game. 

60. V»e his countenance, make use of his 
presence and aid. 

63. TUdng off. Cf. Macbeth, I. vii. 20, 
where Macbeth is contemplating 
the murder of Duncan : 

* His virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet- 

tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking 
oflF.* 

66. Shall never see = they shall never. 

67. BUnds on me = makes it incumbent 



on me. 



11. 



SCBNB 2. 



Bipeness is all. The thought here 
is the same as that in the most 



QQ. 



pathetic passage in Hamlet, V. iL 
232, just as he is going to fence 
with Laertes, and feels a presenti- 
ment of coming doom : If it be 
now, 'tis not to come ; if it be not 
to come, it will be now ; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the 
readiness is alL' 

Scene 3. 
2. Their greater pleaiures = the plea- 
sures of those greater persons. 
Censure = pass judgment upon. 
Out of office— or of favour. 
Like foxea. Foxes were sometimes 

burnt out of their holes. 
This note, this written order for the 

death of Lear and Cordelia. 
Question, discussion. 
Write happy, write yourself down as 

lucky. 
Carry it so = manage it in the way. 
It was to appear as if Cordelia had 
put an end to herself. 
. Strain, breeding or descent 
. OppoBitea. Cf. Hamlet, V. ii. 62, 
where Hamlet, speaking of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem, says : 
"Tis dangerous when the baser 

nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed 

I>oints 
Of mighty opposites! 
Equally = equitably. 
Tlie common bosom = the feelings of 

the common people. 
Lnpreaa'd lancea = the men we have 

pressed into our service. Our 

. . . which. The antecedent to 
which must be taken out of our 
(= of us). This is very common 
m Shakespeare, and is found even 
m the poetry of Sir Walter Scott. 
We list. The proper English would 
be us lists. List in older English 
IS always an impersonal verb. 
finmediacy. In the literal sense of 
the word— without any mediate 
or third person between me and 
hiuL He represented our place 
and person in the closest possible 
manner. He is therefore your 
peer. 
Tour addition = the title you confer 
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[act V. 



upon him. See note on I. L 
X19. 

70. Oompeen = is the equal of. The 
only passage where Shakespeare 
uses the word as a verb. In 
Milton it is always a noun. 

75. Full-flowing atomach = with limitless 
pride and an«r. (Lat. siomachari^ 
to be angry.) Cf. Titus Androni- 
cus, III. i. 234: *To ease their 
stomachs with their bitter tongues.* 

77. The wall! of my castle. 

80. Lst-alone = power of hindering. 

84. On = on the charge of. 

85. ToiircI*im. The emphasis is on >'<wr. 
90. An interlude, a play within a play 

— a plot wiihm a plot. 
98. Wluit = whate'er. 
104. Single rirtue = individual valour. 
122. Bare-gna«n, as trees are by goats. 

131. My profesiion as a knight. 

132. Mangre, a form oimalgri^ in spite of. 

133. Fire-new = brand-new, fresh from 

the mint. Cf. Richard III., I. 
iii. 256 : 

' Your fire-new stamp of honour is 
scarce current.' 

137. TTpward, an adverb used as a noun. 
Cf. Tempest, I. IL 50: 'In the 
dark backivard and abysm of 
time.' And see note on I. i. 244. 

144. Bay = tone and accent The only 

passage where the word occurs 
m this sense. (It is also said to 
bean abbreviated form o( assay.) 

145. Nicely = with due regard to knightly 

etiquette. 
152. Practice, a plot See note on I. 

ii. 156. 
156. Thli paper. The paper in which 

Goneril offered to make away with 

Albany, that she might marry 

Edmund. 
175. The wheel of events. Shakespeare 

believed in the absolute justice of 

Providence. 
195. Good luccess. See note on I. ii. lax. 
197. Flaw'd = broken. See II. iv. 277. 

205. A period, a termination of the story. 

206. Another = one more horrible cir- 

cumstance or event 

209. Big in clamour, loud in exclamation 
of sorrow. 

215. And him = himself. 

235. Manners, a singular, like means. 

286. Aye good-night = an eternal good- 
night. See note on I. i. Z03. 



246. Be brief = be quick about it. 

260. Token, sign to guarantee the mes- 
sage. {Token is the noun from 
teach. The guttural, which is z-gh 
in taught, becomes a ^ in token.) 

256. Fordid = destroyed. The /or here 
has the negative power it possesses 
in forget, fo-^go {forego), &c. Cf. 
Othello, V. i. 129. 

264. Promie'd end of the world. 

265. Or image «= or likeness, or imitation. 

Ct Hamlet, in. ii. 248: 'This 
play is' the image of a murder 

done in Vienna.' Fall and cease. 

The fall or end and cessation of 
everything that relates to Lear 
and his family. Cease is a noun. 

275. A-hanging. Cf. Othello, IV. i. 188. 

283. This is forms one syllable. 

290. Nor no man else. No stranger would 
be welcome to such a coUection of 
horrible sights. 

293. Desperately, in or through despair. 
Cf. Measure for Measure, IV. ii. 
152 : ' Insensible of mortality and 
desperately mortal ' (= mortal with- 
out hope of anything else). 

298. Decay = ruin. Cf. Henry VI., 
Part II., III. i. 194: 'O good 
King Henry, thy decay I fear.' 

301. Besign . . . you, a case of zeugma, 
the word resign being taken in 
two senses. 

802. Boot, something given to make 
amends. Used in this sense as a 
verb in Antony and Cleopatra, II. 
V. 71 : 'I will boot thee with what 
gift beside thy modesty can beg.' 

806. My poor fool, Cordelia. The word 
fool is frequently used by Shake- 
speare as a term of endearment 
and pity. Cf. Twelfth Night, 
V. 377 : ' Alas, poor fool, how have 
they baffled thee!' 

810. Fray you undo this button. Lear is 
almost bursting with the passion of 
grief. Leigh Hunt thinks this the 
most pathetic line in all literature. 

815. Tough world. Cf. Henry VI., Part 
III, II. vi. 6: 'Thy tough com- 
mixture melts.' 

318. Usurp'd his life. Zi. Twelfth Night, 
I. v. 198: 'Are you the lady of 
this house ?' — * If I do not usurp 
myself, I am.* 

823. My master calls me. Cf. the resolu- 
tion expressed by Horatio in the 
last scene of Hamlet, 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

[See Plan for Perfect Possession, p. viii] 

A 

1. Write a short account of the events in the First Act. 

2. What is the function of Kent in the play ? 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the following 
lines were uttered : 

(a) Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

(b) Kill thy physician, and thy fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 

(c) These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 

to us. 

(d) Put on what weary negligence you please. 

(e) I am asham'd 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : Speech 
unable ; set my rest ; our potency made good ; monsters it ; still (the 
adverb); grossly; respects of fortune ; done upon the gad; needless 
diffidences; the worships oftlieir name; each buzz; attasTced, 

5. Give some examples, from the First Act, of nouns with ed 
used as adjectives. 

6. Explain the phrase, Tou were best; and quote examples to 
shew Shakespeare*s use of it, 

B. 

1. Contrast the characters of Cornwall and Albany, and give 
quotations to justify your view. 

2. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the following 
lines were uttered : 

(a) I found him pight to do it. 
(6) Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poise, 
(c) Reneagv£y affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
{d) They summoned up their m^iny, straight took horse, 
(e) To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 
I (/) He is attended wUh a desperate train. 
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3. Annotate the words in italics in the above lines. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : 
Advise yourself; suggestion and practice ; addition ; a deal of man; 
a one-t7'unJc-inheriting slave ; too intrinse € unloose ; poor pelting 
villages ; flying off; tender-hefted. 

6. Give instances of Shakespeare's use of adjectives as verbs. 
6. Give examples of Shakespeare's inconsistent use of the pre- 
fixes in and un, 

C. 

1. Write a short account of the sub-plot of Gloster and Edmund ; 
and explain in what respects it has enabled Shakespeare to develope 
the main plot more fully. 

2. Contrast the characters of Regan and Goneril ; and give 
quotations in support of your views. 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the follow- 
ing lines were uttered : 

(a) Vaunl'courier of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts. 
(6) Thou perjured and thou simvlar of virtue, 

(c) France spreads his banners in our noiseless land. 

(d) Cure this great breach in his abused nature. 
(6) His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 

Began to crack. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : 
Punish home; prevent ; censured; stand in assured loss ; stdUd 
fires; sliver; the clearest gods; trick; heartless; matter and 
impertinency ; the death-practised duke; immediaxiy ; poor fool ; 
fordone themselves ; with hoot ; the gor'd state. 

. 5. Give some examples of Shakespeare's use of thM — as. 

6. Give some examples of Shakespeare's use of hide and talce. 

7. Write down the verses of the old ballads quoted in the play ; 
and state the sources from which they have been taken. 

THE END. 
Edinburgh : Printed by W. & R. ChambeiH. 
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